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Fewer 

credits 
for Jan. 
classes 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Votes in 2004 Election 


1.6% 


Ley 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


According to a poll collected by 
the News-Letter, about two-thirds of 
Hopkins undergraduates who voted 
in the 2004 presidential election last 
week cast their ballot in favor of 
Democratic Sen. John Kerry (D- 
Mass.), who lost the race to the in- 
cumbent, President George W. Bush. 

Of-the students surveyed, 67.7 
percent indicated that they had 
voted for John Kerry on Election 
Day or by absentee ballot; 30.7 per- 
cent said they voted for Bush. 





Students hoping to make up cred- Margin of Error: 9.67 +/- 


its or boost their GPAs over 
Intersession may need to think again, 


WILLIAM PARSCHSALK/NEWS-LETTER 
In apoll of 100 Hopkins undergrads, John Kerry received 67.7 percent of the vote. 
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“T expected this result,” said jun- 
ior Stephanie Hausner, vice presi- 
dent, of the College Democrats. 
“Most polls said that students were 
leaning more towards Kerry. On the 

issues most 

NX John Kerry 

Cs » seemed to 

; ~ be more in 

the only age group the Democratic 
candidate won. Kerry took 54 per- 
cent, compared to Bush’s 44 per- 





a a 


important 
to students, 

line with what they cared about.” 
Nationally, the youth vote was 


R 
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cent. In 2000, Al Gore got only 48 
percent of the vote, but Bush re- 
ceived 46 percent. 

Hopkins students voted at a rate 
of62 percent, whichisnearly 11 points 
higher than the national youth vote, 
which includes citizens ages 18-29. 
About 86 percent of students are reg- 
istered to vote, indicating that 24 per- 
cent of these did not vote. 

These numbers indicate to some 
that Hopkins students, who are of- 
ten labeled as apathetic and unin- 
terested, may not be as detached as 
once thought. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


due to a new policy change, effective |_ 


in 2006, that will eliminate both three- 
credit and graded classes. 

By relocating Intersession from 
Advanced Academic Programs to the 
Office of Undergraduate Education, 
thenewadministratorshopetomove | 
the program from allowing students 
to take courses only for distribution 
credit or for GPA boosts. 

Instead, the new mission, ac- | 
cording to Vice Dean of Under- | 
graduate Education Paula Burger, | 
is for Intersession to be an “oppor- 
tunity to explore — in a relaxed 
environment — new interests in 
matters that may be fun.” 

Those in charge have taken sev- 
eral steps to achieve this goal, the 
first being an increase in the num- | 
ber of courses being offered. Now 
students who stay on campus can | 
choose from around 50 courses. Re- 
garding this change, Associate Dean | 
of Academic Programs and Advis- 
ing John Bader said, “This is a huge | 
improvement and one that re- 
sponds to the yearly demands of 
students for moreand better course 
offerings in Intersession.” | 

Freshman Jamie Rosenow, who | 
plans on taking classes this 
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Registrar 


continues | 








upgrades | 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTeR 


With undergraduate registration 
forspringcoursesbeginning onastag- 
gered schedule next week, university 
officials say they continue to make 
changes aimed at improving the pro- 
cess which has been criticized for be- 
ing delayed and overburdened. 

In past years, students have com- 
plained of difficulties accessing the 
Registrar’ssite within the firsthour of 
registration. Withnumerousstudents 
attempting to log on at once, the sys- 
tem frequently becamesubjecttolong 
delays and often took repeated login 
attempts before a student could suc- 
cessfully access the site. 

“It was difficult because the Web 
site would time out and it would take 
20minutesto move betweenscreens, ¥ 
senior Aaron Seider said. “There was 
notenough capacity for all the people 
to get online at the same time. 

But the Registrar’s office reports 
that recent changes should pave the 
way forasmoother registration pro- 
cess. 

“In the past, response time was 
rather slow, but now it is much im- 
proved,” said Associate Registrar of 
Informational Systems Craig Smith. 
“Changes have been made to the sys- 
tem so response time has improved 
dramatically,” hesaid, citing evidence 

of the improvements in last April’s 
pre-registration period and 
September’s add/drop period. 
ContinueD ON Pace AZ 





BY CHARLOTTE BERNARD 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Hundreds ofstudents and adults gatheredatthe 
Athletic Center on Saturday for the Diwali 
Dhuamaaka Festival of the Lights, sponsored by 
the Indian Graduate Students Association. 


“Deepvali,” or Diwali, is Sanskrit for “clay . 


lamps” and “illuminatedlights.” Although thetypi- 


1 


cal festival usually lasts for five days, the program at 
Hopkins was condensed into five hours. 
For different Indian religions, Diwali has differ- 


“ent meanings. In rural India, it signifies a harvest 


festival, as the end of cropping season, and in other 
areas it symbolizes the exchange of gifts and the 
welcoming of prosperity. 

During this time, homesare thoroughly cleaned 
and windows are opened to welcome Laksmi, the 
































ie 
MICHAEL SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman Ruchi Pardikar dances in the Diwali Dhuamaaka Festival of the Lights in the Rec. Center, which took place over the weekend. 


Diwali celebration marks Festival of Lights 


goddess of wealth. Candles and lamps are lit as a 
greeting to Laksmi. Houses are prepared for her 
arrival by being completely cleaned and white- 
washed. Gifts are also exchanged and meals are 
prepared during the holiday. 

On the night of the festival, the houses are illu- 
minated by oil lamps or candles. Otherwise, the 
goddess of wealth would not give a blessing 

ConrTINUED ON Pace A4 





CNN commentator 
outlines Bush victory 


BY REBECCA SHRAGO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“That’s what’s going on, and here’s 
what it means. 
Schneider added that, instead 


2» 


CNN political analyst Bill 
Schneider, appearing as the most 
recent Militon S. Eisenhower Sym- 
posium speaker this year, spoke 
Monday about the possible rea- 
sons behind President Bush’s re- 
election. 

Schneider — who has been 
CNN’s senior political analyst for 
13 years and has held professor- 
ships at Harvard and Brandeis 
Universities — began his address 
in Shriver Hall by clarifying his 
position as a nonpartisan ob- 
server. 

“I am not an advocate,” 
Schneider said. “My job is to say, 





of gathering facts as reporters do 
or forming opinions as commen- 
tators do, political analysts try to 
explain the rationale behind re- 
sults. 

The largest gain on the Bush 
front, Schneider said, was an in- 
crease in the female vote. Accord- 
ing to Schneider, while most single 
females tend to vote Democratic, 
the Republican Party made sig- 
nificant gains among married 
women, the so-called “security 
moms.” 

In addition, Schneider said, 
Bush trumped even Ronald 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


CNN political commentator Bill Schneider spoke on the 2004 election 
as part of the MiltonS. Eisenhower Symposium on Monday in Shriver. 





Library to 


get major 


addition 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


The Milton S. Eisenhower Library, a build- 
ing that has stood on the Homewood campus 
for 40 years, may be facing dramatic changes 
in order to expand its usage space. 

A development project to add 50,000 square 
feet to the library is currently under consider- 
ation, with plans for the construction of a new 
building that would be accessible from MSE 
through an underground connection. 








The University has recently conducted a 
feasibility study through Shepley Bulfinch 
Richardson and Abbott, an architectural firm 
in Boston, on the possibilities of the construc- 
tion project. 

“On. the Homewood. masterplan. devel- 
oped in 2000, there wasa slot for library build- 
ing space,” said Pamela Higgins, special assis- 
tant of the external relations department in 
the MSE Library. “The feasibility study is help- 
ing us determine thatit isin fact feasible to put 
a library in that location.” 

The study has recommended that the new 
building be constructed tothe south of the 
library, along the circular drive of the Beach, 
roughly opposite the Homewood House. 

There will be complementary space in the 
new building in order to join the two below 
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Culturefest 
set to begin 


this week 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


_  The18thannualCulturefest,a series ofevents 

- designed to explore campus diversity, will begin 

this Thursday and conclude next Saturday, with 

thetheme of“The Whole Worldin Our Hands.” 

All events are free and open to the public, 

and all events except for the Cultureshow will 
have free food available. 

“Our goal is:to allow the Hopkins com- 
munity to experience the depth and diver- 
sity within the student body through educa- 
tional as well as entertaining events,” said 
sophomore Edward Chan, Culture co-chair. 

He added, “We plan to represent campus 
diversity through the various events we co- 
sponsored with other organizations and the 
educational events.” 

Culturefest is funded in part by the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences Dean’s Office. 
This year, $12,000 was provided to 
Culturefest’s organizers. Other funds were 
acquired through fundraising efforts, and that 
amount has not yet been determined. 

The opening ceremony will take place to- ° 
day at the Glass Pavilion at 1 p.ra. African 
musician Amadou Kouyate will be perform- 
ing. The featured speaker will be Ralph 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Athlete advantage? 


Athletes applying to Division- 
I universities have a distinct ad- 


SPORTS 
Soccer takes conf. 


With shutout victories over 
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USA disappoints - 


Our reviewer reports that the 
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Welch 
Library 


turns 75 


Celebration marks 
anniversary last week 


BY ROB FREUNDLICH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Hopkins Welch Medical Li- 
brary and the Institute of the History 
of Medicine celebrated their 75th an- 
niversaries with separate receptions 
in recent weeks, highlighting their 
successes as well as the challenges that 
they face trying to provide resources 
to a new generation of students and 
researchers. 

The Welch Library’s celebration, 
which occurred last Wednesday, 
featured a number of prominent 
speakers, including 2003 Nobel 
Prize Laureate and Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry at the School of 
Medicine, Dr. Peter C. Agre, who is 
also.a graduate of the School of 
Medicine. 

“When I wasa student here, I used 
to take a lot of naps in one of the 
cubicles,” Agre said. “Butit reallyisa 
beautiful building. I find the painting 
of the four doctors [hanging in the 
library’s West Reading Room] par- 
ticularly inspiring.” 

The Chairman of the Wilmer Eye 
Institute, Dr. Peter McDonnell, who 
is also a graduate of the School of 
Medicine, expressed his concern for 
the obstalces that libraries face. 

“It was really nice to get a perspec- 
tive on many of the challenges facing 
libraries today, which include the ris- 
ing costs of publishing and greater 
public access to medical literature,” 
he said. 

The Welch Library was one of the 
first libraries in the nation to recog- 
nize the promise of automation of 
information and resources, a task that 
has served as the Library’s primary 
goal during the past 20 years. 

Automation would reduce the 

need for students to be physically 
present in the library to glean knowl- 
edge from its almost 400,000 volumes 





RM. 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Nancy Roderer, director of the Welch Medical Library, and Randall Packard, director of the History of Medicine | 


Institute, posein the library’s Henry Barton Jacobs Room. The library celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. 


and allow more facilitated access to 
medical information. 

The William H. Welch Medical 
Library was founded with the merger 
of three separate libraries, those of 





When | was a student 
here, | used to take a 
lot of naps in one of 


the cubicles. 
—PETER AGRE, NOBEL 


PRIZE WINNER AND 
HOPKINS MED. ALUMNUS 





the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the School of Medicine, and 
the library of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pitals, necessitated by a large growth 
experienced by all of these libraries 
between 1890 and 1920. 

A friend of Dr. Welch’s, Edward S. 
Harkness provided $500,000 of the 


$1,500,000 needed to build the library. 
The rest of the funds were raised by 
the General Education Board of the 
university. 

The library was designed by New 
York architect Edward L. Tilton and 
constructed by the Consolidated En- 
gineering Company in 1928. 

The library was the fulfillment of 
the wishes of the four major found- 
ing physicians of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, all of whom were well- 
known as bibliophiles and propo- 
nents of the concept of a medical li- 
brary which, at the time, was a 
revolutionary concept. 

These physicians were William H. 
Welch, a pathologist, for whom the 


library was named and who servedas | 


its first director; William S. Halsted, 
a surgeon; William Osler, a physi- 


cian; and Howard Kelly, a gynecolo- | 


gist and obstetrician. 

Welch also headed the Institute of 
the History of Medicine, served as the 
first dean of the medical faculty, and 
served as the first director of the 


physicians donated numerous vol- 
umes from their own private collec- 
tions to the Welch Library. 

Today, the Welch Medical Li- 


brary has grown from its modest | 


beginnings to a modern, 21st cen- 


tury library. The main building | 


stands on Monument Street be- 
tween Washington Street and North 
Wolfe Street. 

The library also has several cam- 
puses, including the Adolf Meyer 
Library, the Lilenfeld Library and 


the Carol J. Gray Nursing Informa- | 


tion Resource Center at the School 
of Nursing. 





Registrar makes 
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Alex Smaliy, one of three students 
onthe Curriculum Committee, said he 
has seen improvements in the system. 
“As far as I know, the registrar imple- 
mented a new service and a number of 
technical upgrades since last year.” 

Seider said that he has seen the 


| changes during the past four years. 


“I think it has gotten better over 


| the years. I don’tremember having as 


many problems recently as I did be- 
fore,” he said. 

As the University has moved to an 
online-based registration system, stu- 
dents have also complained about the 
fact that the Registrar’s Web site for 
online registration is only open from 
7 a.m. to 9 p.m. on the days of regis- 
tration. Some other universities have 
their online registration sites that are 


| open forlonger segments of each day. 


“T find it quite inconvenient,” said 
senior Brian Fishman. “I don’t see 
any reason why they can’t make it 24 
hours unless there is someone sitting 
there manning the server.” 

University officials say that they are 
improving the system,butthat changes 
will not be in place for several years. 
“Currently, Web registration utilizes a 
Web information system which runs 
on IBMs and is shared, so updates are 
run by other offices which is why they 
have to shut down the system at night,” 
said Schaedel. “Although there is no 
possibility of changing the system, ac- 
cess will be more generous once the 
new system is implemented.” 

“We're in the process of develop- 


ment of the new system known as ISIS ~ 


[Interactive Student Information Sys- 
tem],” said Smith. 

ISIS is already used by the School of 
Nursing and is expected to be ready for 


changes to systems 


university-wide operation by the sum- 
mer of 2006. 

Smaliy explained that the necessity 
of upgrading the system is on the Cur- 
riculum Committee’s agenda for dis- 
cussion. “It’s due to be discussed even- 
tually,” Smaliy said. “From my personal 
experience, ’msureit’s prettyadequate 
and there will only be eventual im- 
provements. Up until those improve- 
ments there won’t be anything major 
in terms of updates,” Smaliy said. 

The switch to the online registra- 
tion system has also brought a change 
in the class selection process. In the 
past, hard copies of the course catalog 
were distributed to students. A memo 
sent to all students from the Office of 
the Registrarreportsthat “thehardcopy 
version of the Course Schedule is no 
longer distributed” and that the cata- 
log of courses is only available online. 

“There are limited numbers of 
paper booklets available in the 
 registrar’s office,” said Schaedel. The 
hard copies of the course catalog are 
also distributed to faculty. 

“The course book is now online 
and this is an improvement over the 
hard copy, and we’re now able to 
show changes captured in red,” said 
Schaedel. She also noted that the new 
electronic system has the option of 
searching by faulty, area designator, 
course title and department. 

But some students object to the 
change. “I see it as another way for 
Hopkins to favor efficiency at the 
expense of the students’ conve- 
nience,” Fishman said. 

“Tthinkitrequires the Registrar to 
do less work when they are only post- 
ing it online,” Seider added. “I think 
they did better work because they 
had to get it right the first time.” 


Schneider analyzes 2004 election 


School of Public Health during his | ie 


time at Hopkins. All four of these 











~ Meyerhoff Internship 
in Advancement 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

The Johns Hopkins University Office of Annual Giv- 
ing is interviewing candidates for the Meyerhoff In- 
ternship in Advancement. The ideal candidate is a full- 
time undergraduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
preferably a senior, available for approximately 80 
hours over 12 weeks during the spring semester. 

_ The intern will learn about development and alumni 
relations as a career, as well as the development op- 
erations at Johns Hopkins. Other responsibilities in- 

clude planning the Class of 2005 Senior Class Gift 
kick-off and organizing the Class of 2006 Senior 
Class Gift Committee. The intern will also keep a 
journal about the experience for the Meyerhoff family. 


REMUNERATION: 





$2,000 for the semester 


_ For more information, please contact Bill Bollinger at 
the Office of Annual Giving (410-516-3468, 








CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Reaganin receiving thelargest Latino 
vote of any Republican presidential 
candidate in history. 

Schneider continued by analyzing 
various shortcomings in Kerry’s candi- 
dacy, pointing out that although Kerry 
was the first Roman Catholic presiden- 
tial candidate since former President 
John F. Kennedy, Kennedy received 80 
percent of the Catholic vote during his 
presidential bid while Kerry’s percent- 
age was significantly lower. © 

In fact, Schneider said, most of the 
Catholic vote went to President Bush. 

Schneider also said that despite 
this factor, Kerry did succeed in one 
of his biggest undertakings — he got 
the majority of the young vote. 

“However, while young voters 
voted in record numbers, so did ev- 
eryone else,” Schneider said. 

He added that, while President 
Bush may have received the largest 
popular vote of any winning candi- 
date in history, Kerry received the 
largest popular vote of any losing can- 
didate in history. 

Schneider also addressed the role 
of the political analyst during elec- 
tion time. The most important ques- 
tion that analysts asked voters, 
Schneider discovered, was, “How of- 
ten do you go to church?” 

According to Schneider, frequent 
churchgoers tend to vote Republi- 
can, while more secular citizens tend 
to vote Democratic. He continued to 
say that the importance of religion 





KEVIN FU/NEWS-LETTER 


- CNNcorrespondent Bill Schneider addressed the MSE crowd on Monday. 


among the American people began to 
grow during the Reagan administra- 
tion and has since evolved into the 
current struggle between the secular 
and the religious. 

Schneider identified the second 
most important vote-predictor as, 
“Do you have a gun in your house?” 

Describing the recent shift from 
blue to red in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, he pointed out that Bush has 
won this state in the last two elections 
most likely because of the fact that 72 
percent of the voters own guns. 

“{Gun control] has become a de- 
fining issue in American politics,” 
Schneider said. 

He added that these two questions 
show that despite common belief, the 


pressing issue between the two par- 

ties today is not economic status, but 

much more about moral values. 
“The division that divides Ameri- 


cans is not class — it’s culture,” 


Schneider said. “Red versus Blue.” 

Schneider quoted former British 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, 
saying thata candidate mustbe “right 
for the times.” 

Outlining the elections of Presidents 
Kennedy through Bush, Schneider 
demonstrated how these qualities 
change from election to election. 

“[Bush] had a quality that Ameri- 
cans valued — good character,” 
Schneider said, adding that, unlike 
the popular perception of former 
President Clinton, George W. Bush 
was “a man of honor and decency.” 

Reflecting on Bush’s success in his 
first term, Schneider looked back to 
his 2000 campaign promise “to be a 
uniter, and not a divider.” 

“[Kerry] didhaveachanceto win,” 
Schneider said, based on the failure 
of George W. Bush to keep the coun- 
try united for more than a year after 
the attack of Sept. 11, 2001. 

However, Schneideradded that dur- 
ing his campaign, Kerry tried to be a 
uniter, but failed in selling that image. 

“Itis difficult for people to see you 
as a uniter if they first see you as wa- 
vering and inconsistent,” Schneider 
said, adding that the American people 
saw Kerry as a “flip-flopper” before 
they saw him as anything else. 

“Bush did have a unifying issue — 
the War on Terror,” Schneider said, 
“and that’s what he ran on,” 

Schneider then looked forward to 
the President’ssecond term, predicting 
that Bush’s fundamental cultural dif- 
ferences with the majority of American 
secularists will be his most difficult ob- 

stacle in uniting the country. 

Regarding the next four years, 
Schneider speculates that anything 
could happen. 

“Bush will have problems if the 
Iraq situation doesn’t improve,” 
Schneider said. He added that the big- 
gest test will lie in the promise that 
Bush made four years ago to unite the 
American people. 


ERRATA 


Cummings entitled 


_ quoted as saying “Adam and Steve” — Cummin: 


y 


“Adam and Eve.” 


The Nov. 4 article, entitled | 
incorrectly spelled Ariel le Goren 
Peeps 
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Culturefest begins this week 


Judge Dale Cathell, of the Md. Court of Appeals, spoke Monday on equality in the criminal justice system. 


Judge addresses equality in courts 


| Hodson on Monday, Nov. 15, at 7 


BY MARY BANKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Judge Dale Cathell, who currently 
serves on the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals, concluded the All Politics Is 
Local series this week, speaking on 
racial equality in the criminal justice 
system. 

A chairman of the Maryland Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Commission on 
Racial and Ethnic Fairness in the Judi- 
cial Process, Cathell examined the per- 
ceptions and realities of race as a factor 
in legal proceedings and sentencing. 

According to Cathell, the 
Commission’s purpose was to address 
many of the lingering questions re- 
garding whatrole raceand socio-eco- 
nomics have in the courts. A sample 
pool ofone million cases was used for 
this study, which was performed 
through a random mailing list to 
which questionnaires were sent. 

“Forty percent answered affirma- 
tive and 60 percent answered negative 
when asked, ‘Are courts impartial to 
raceand economics?,” Cathell said. “A 


lot of problems co come dsc geopomics 





the lower the economics, the more dis- 
trustful they are of the courts.” 

Based on the overall response to 
the questionnaire, the Commission 
concluded that whites tended to find 
the judicial process to be fair, whereas 
minorities, such as African Ameri- 
cans, felt the opposite. 

The study also found that one’s 
socio-economic status often played 
an enormous role in a person’s per- 
ceptions about the judicial process. 

Theaffluentare morelikely to trust 
the courts. On the other hand, if a 
defendant is poor, he has less confi- 
dence in the court system. 

“Minorities and those who made 
$18,000 or less believed affluent whites 
had better treatment,” Cathell said. 

However, though affluent whites 
were more likely to trust the court 
systems than poor minorities, they 
too felt discriminated against. 

“{Some] whites believed they were 
treated unfairly because they were 
white and affluent,” Cathell said. He 
added that many whites felt judges 
would be more understanding of mi- 


norities or the poor. 








Cathell asserted that often these 
negative perceptions are based upon 
erroneousassociations. For example, 
46 percent of minorities and 33 per- 
cent of whites considered the police 
departments to be a part of the court 
system. Past negative experiences 
with the police department often 
“[taint perceptions] about the fair- 
ness of the court system.” 

Though he maintained that the 
courts have an obligation to issue im- 
partial rulings, Cathell contended that 
justice and fairness are not necessar- 
ily synonymous. He reasoned, “Ifjus- 
tice is unfair, itis only a reflection that 
life is not fair.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
Johnson: associate dean of student 
| life and director of the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs. 

On Friday, there will be an Art 
Gallery featuring exotic teas at 10 p.m. 


| at the Mattin Center. The event, co- 





sponsored by Coffee Grounds, will 
feature both student and local art. 

The annual Cultureshow will take 
| place Saturday, Nov. 13, in Shriver 
| Hall from 8 to 10 p.m. Over 20 differ- 
ent student organizations, along with 
solo performers, will participate in 
the show. 

The International Night Market 
will be Sunday, Nov. 16, at 6 p.m. in 


| the Glass Pavilion. The Market is 
| being cosponsored by the Inter- 


| 
| 





Asian Council (IAC), and will fea- 
ture free catered food from local 
restaurants Kumari, Ikaros, #1 Chi- 


| nese Restaurant, and Hibachi. Stu- 


dent groups will also be holding 


ing dishes. 

The movie for Monday night’s 
Movie Night was chosen through a 
Daily Jolt poll. The winner, Bend it 
Like Beckham, will be shown at 


p.m. and 9:30 p.m.. Free popcorn, 
snacks, and drinks will be served as 
well. 

Tuesday night, there will be an 
Indian Classical Dance Show in 
Shriver Auditorium from 7 to9 p.m. 
The show is called “Sanskriti: The 
Classical Arts of India” and will fea- 
ture dance and music from all over 
India. 

Like almost all other Culturefest 
events, food and refreshments will be 
served. The Caribbean Cultural 
society’s Beauty Pageant “Faces of the 
Caribbean” will take place Friday 
night, November 19 at 7 p.m. at the 
Glass Pavilion. 

In addition to the traditional 





PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Spring Break 2005. Travel with 
STS, America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. Jamaica, Cancun, | 
Acapulco, Bahamas, Florida. Hir- 
ing Campus reps. Call for dis- 
counts: 800-648-4849 or 
www.STSTravels.com 





coffee. ......... 


cappuccino, caffe latte, mocha (hot and iced), muffins, scones, 


egg wraps,all carry out, open at 6:30 am 


S a : a a & italian and mediterranean donna’s 


roasted vegetables, hummus, roasted portabellos, chicken, casear salads, 


shrimp, salmon and flank steak all available for carry out. 


|_| 
(2 iC y 4 aa Sy four cheese voted best of baltimore, 


dozens of made to order sandwiches on rustic breads. veggie wraps, 


quesadillas and turkey, beef and veg burgers, with fries 


d Ga & S «a rt ©; anytime, brownie with 


ice cream, chocolate mousse cake, bread pudding, apple cranberry tart, 


cream cheese tart, tiramisu, biscotti 


free WIfl access 


ONNAS 


\ CAFE, 


_open everyday ~ 


COFFEE, BAR 


SS 





pay with j-cash 


corner of 31st and st paul streets 410 889-3410 www.donnas.com ~ 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


HAMPDEN 

Apt. 1 BR Furnished $950 
Apt. 1 BR Unfurnished $600 | 
House 3 BR $1050 
410-366-7181 Day | 











large-scale events, this year’s 
Culturefest features a number of 
smaller, more interactive events, 
such as Thursday’s night’s North 
and South Korea discussion and the 
Student Diversity Leadership Con- 
ference. 

The North/South Korea Discus- 
sion Panel will feature guest speaker 
Courtland Robinson from the School 
of Public Health. The Diversity Con- 
ference will be held at the Great Hall 
in Levering Hall on Saturday, with 
the conference’s keynote speech by 
Rev. Ebenezer Afful, a professor at 
Villa Julie College. 

Organizers of Culturefest reflected 
on Hopkins’ needs for a greater show 
of diversity when planning the week’s 


A3 








events. 

“Culturefest is a time for Hopkins 
students to come, represent, and share 
with the community about their own 
cultural background,” said sopho- 
more co-chair Isi Oribabor. 

Our campus is very diverse, yet 
sometimes it isn’t shown at all,” 
Oribabor added. “Every year, 
Culturefest has been dedicated to por- 
traying the different cultural aspects of 
thecommunity, and we definitely need 
to keep it going strong year after year. 

The Closing Ceremony will take 
place at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion 
on Saturday, November 20th. This 
event requiresa free ticket, which can 
be picked up at Mattin 210 starting 
Nov 11. 
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Hopkins to add 50k 
square-feet to MSE 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
the top level. 

Under this development project, 
it is likely that there will be major 
changes to the appearance of the 
Homewood campus’ North Charles 


| Street entrance. 


According to Higgins, when the 
MSE Library was built in 1964, archi- 
tects wanted to achieve harmony by 
placing the building next to the his- 
toric Homewood House. Although 
there is no concrete design for the 
addition at present, the same issue of 
architectural harmony will be taken 
into account. 

“Tt is suggested that the two build- 
ings should be similar,” Higgins said. 
“The architectural design of the new 
building will attempt to make the two 
structures flow together and comple- 
ment each other.” 

Administrators began planning 
for an addition to the library, 
Higgins said, when it became clear 
that the present programmable 
space was not enough to satisfy the 
library's growing volumes and visi- 


| | tors. Currently, the MSE library 
| holds 2.6 million books and peri- 


odicals, and serves an average of 1.1 
million visitors yearly. 

“Wehaveso many books thatneed 
to be put on shelves, but there is no 
room to do so,” said Jerry 
Schnydman, executive assistant to 
President Brody: “It will provide a 
greater opportunity for students to 
have more space to have these books 
on shelves.” 

In addition to circulating materi- 
als, the new building will provide ex- 
panded space for special collections 
and unique research materials, which 
require better storage than what is 
available at present. 

The library staffhas also identified 
the need for faculty members to be 
near these non-circulating resources. 

“It is quite productive and useful 
for faculty members to have a space 
in the library where they can be near 
these sources, particularly in a class- 
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room setting,” Higgins added. 

Another major incentive for the 
new development plan of the library 
was to provide more collaborative 
space for students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

“The library provides an intel- 
lectual crossroad and cultural cen- 
ter for the people we serve,” Higgins 
said, adding that there is a call for 
the expansion of “inspiration space” 
and “comfortable space” in the li- 
brary. 

The new development would 
likely be able to comply with this 
need. At present, the Center for 
Educational Resources in the library 
has provided space and resource for 
this collaborative purpose. The cen- 
ter has been largely successful, but 
it is facing the constraint of limited 
space. 

“This activity will be more suc- 
cessful when we have more space,” 
said Higgins. 

One of the major concerns of stu- 

dents is the need for group study 
space in the library. Sophomore 
Vivian Yang, who visits the library 
once or twice each week, said, “We 
need to have more study rooms 
open.” 
The library recognized this mes- 
sage from the students, and the new 
plan will respond to the call for addi- 
tional group study space. Inaddition, 
thenewplan will provideanimproved 
location for café space. 

“The location of where Café Q is at 
present is not a space designed ad- 
equately to be café space,” Higgins 
said. “We understand that the café is 
very popular for group study, and we 
know some grad students actually 
hold office hours there.” 

Besides the need for more space, 
the new development plan also ad- 
dresses the need for theimprovement 
of natural lighting, 

“T like M-Level most, because A, 
B, C and D-Levels are very stuffy. I 
wish the library could be more above 
the ground,” Yang said. 
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Some pillow talk that won't 
put your partner to sleep 


© get something as chil- 

dren, we were always told 

toasknicely. Generally we 

used the words “please” 

and “thank you.” But as 
we grow up, sometimes it seems as if 
those basic phrases can fail us. 

Weall cognitively know youneed 
to ask for things in bed, we’re just 
not mind readers. But when it comes 
to asking about sexual things, most 
people picture “put your (noun) in 
my (adjective) (noun),” and rule 
out any form of polite asking right 
away. Although the porn dialogue 
can be entertaining, there’s a world 
of games and phrases between 
please and thank youand sounding 
like a 1-900 operator. Here’s to 
working on finding somewhere in 
between. 

To start with, try not speaking. 
Although you’ re trying to get across 
what you want and get a feeling for 
how your partner is doing, asking 
straight out can sometimes seem a 
bit too much like taking a medical 
history. Think of some of the hotter 
blockbuster sex scenes you’ve seen 
— a lot of moaning and breathing. 

Those sounds are so basic, but 
work so well — think communica- 
tion without the upper-level brain 
function. I promise once you get used 
to just making some basic noise, get- 
ting words and (gasp) even phrases 
out will seem a lot easier. 

After you get over your fear of 
sounds, then next step is to say stuff 
that sounds right to you. Porn dia- 
logue is funny because it’s not realis- 
tic — kind oflike the breast implants. 
You have to say what you're thinking 
and what is going to feel good for 
both of you. 

Try this: when you're in the right 
mood and alone, think of what you 
wouldlike to be happening, and write 
it down. Describe what you are feel- 
ing, where you are, where your part- 
ner is — anything, even the tempera- 
ture in the room, can be important if 
you want it to be. 

Once you've seen the words, begin 
tosaythem. When yow’rehavingyour 
own “personal time,” describe out 


loud what you’re feeling — really 
whatever comes to mind: your body, 
someone else’s, what the bed or 
shower feels like, fantasies, smells, 
whatever. Or, if noises are the only 
thing you can muster, go for it. Al- 
though I loathe to use the phrase, 
think stream-of-consciousness-style. 
For the JV team, you only need to 
keep this up for a few minutes at a 
time. Really, the point is not to stop 
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talking — and relax, it doesn’t have 
to be eloquent. 

If you're pleading that you’re an 
engineer and/or just not creative 
enough for the above scenario, trying 
picking up some erotic books (mainly 
for girls, but there’s stuff for every- 
one). Think Anais Nin or Anne Rice 
—bothsoldat Barnes & Nobles with- 
out shrink wrap or ID required — to 
get some ideas flowing. 

Generally, I don’t believe some- 
one who says that they can’t think 
of anything. It might make us un- 
comfortable, but that discomfort 
will never go away — and the sex 
will never get better if you keep 
wimping out. 

Next, there’s a misconception out 
there that talking in bed is like pop- 
ping a Viagra — that once you start, 
you re goingall nightlong. When said 


Prof. Dixon will stay 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 

“T don’t play games,” said Dixon. 
“T like my colleagues, I like the kids. 
There is no reason to leave. Besides, 
I'm not interested in moving.” 

Abouta year anda halfago, Dixon 
announced he would be retiring in 
the spring of 2005. A search commit- 
tee, composed of members from the 
Writing Seminars department, had 
their work cut out for them. 

Trying to find a professor to fill 
Dixon’s shoes was going to beatough 
task. Tons of applications, letters, and 
books from hopeful professors came 
streaming in. Fortunately, theyhadn’t 
selected anyone when Dixon re- 
scinded his decision. 

“After announcing my retirement, 
Iended up writing a letter to the dean 
renouncing my retirement,” he said. 

All the people trying out for the 
position were informed that Profes- 
sor Dixon was coming back. Dixon 
said that after a couple more years, he 
will no longer be a full-time profes- 
sor, but would like to teach on a part- 
time basis. 

Money, a critical factor in Dixon’s 
decision, may have not been a prob- 
lem if Charlie Kaufman’s original 
screenplay made it to the big screen. 

“A student of mine read the origi- 
nal screenplay for Eternal Sunshine 
of the Spotless Mind,” said Dixon. 
“Apparently they mention my book 
The Play and Other Stories three 
times.” 

Upon further investigation, it was 
discovered that Kate Winslet was sup- 
posed to say, “Thank you for suggest- 
ing I read The Play and Other Stories 


by Stephen Dixon.” Dixon was one of 
Kaufman’s influences. This could 
have been a big break for Professor 
Dixon. 

“In one of Woody Allen’s movies, 
Hannah and Her Sisters, Allen men- 
tions a writer by the name of Richard 
something. Once the movie came out, 
the writer went straight to press,” said 
Dixon. 

Dixon didn’t end up receiving 
credit when the movie came out, but 
has still made quite the name for him- 
self. If you didn’t get into Dixon’s 
class the first or even second time, 
now you can try fora third. He is here 
to stay, at least for a couple more 
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while naked and in the right tone, 
pretty much anything will sound 
good. “What’s next?” or “I love when 
you do that” can beashotas “Lick my 
{noun].” Thekeyistokeep your voice 
low — not Deep Throat low — and 
keep it slow; make every word delib- 
erate. 

Finally, don’t fall back on the 
Boogie Nights phrases — make what- 
ever you say your own. You might 
have to start generic to get comfort- 
able but one way to connect is to de- 
velop your own way as a couple for 
saying things. Maybe you’re not down 
for saying you want to try a “Dirty 
Sanchez,” but try making up personal 
names or making one or two posi- 
tions “your favorite thing.” 

Things as simple as saying “my 
turn” could mean you’re going cow- 
girl or doggie style. The difference 
between a well-delivered line in bed 
and an amateur’s try is what you put 
into it. 

This is all welland goodin theory, 
but someone who has issues with 
this stuff might not get over it ina 
night. Try some of the following 
exercises to get your juices flowing 
(sorry if this adds to your burgeon- 
ing workload). 

Try writing down any verbs 
(those would be the action words) 
that you can think of that can be 
used in a sexual manner. You’re a 
college student; I have faith that ev- 
eryone reading this can do it. This 
can bea buddy or solo exercise. For 
my part, I'll throw in “play,” “rub,” 
“squeeze,” and “grab.” Those may 
be harmless by themselves, but try 
getting at least 20 more — consult 
the dictionary if you must, but extra 
points for thinking of words that 
can’t be found there. 

Now, say those words outloud, and 
play with them — change your inten- 
sity, speed, etc. Like the notorious “pe- 
nis game,” start quietly and build up. 
Pick a few that really sound good to use 
and try to get comfortable with them. 

Next, move on to adjectives. 

Words like “firm,” “naked,” “hun- 
gry,” and “slippery” are all fair game. 
At this point, the thesaurus is off lim- 
its — becreative. Once youhave your 
list, play around with the words until 
you feel like it could be part of a con- 
versation. If you need to, do the same 
thing with nouns. 
_ Finally, make (or buy) a “Dirty 
Mad Libs.” Try making 10 to 20 
sentences with your new nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. Write them 
down and say them out loud — the 
more ridiculous, the better. Once 
you're comfortable enough to say 
them, and laugh at them, you should 
be set. 

If you begin doing this alone, it’s 
more fun (and good practice) to add 
another person into the mix. Not only 
are two brains better than one, but 
hearing someone else put those words 
together will let you hear howincred- 
ibly good they sound. 

Once you're ready, there are dozens 
of other games to play, and they might 
just give you a new appreciation for 
“please” and “thank you” after all. 
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WHAT THE BLEEP ARE 
YOU WAITING FOR? 


A life changing film is in theaters now! 


What tite BLEEP 
De w= (k)now!? 


Come experience the phenomenon! 











www.whatthebleep.com 


Starts pews THE ROTUNDA CINEMATHEQUE 


Hea feden 
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“The interests of Muslims and the interests of the socialists coincide in 


the war against the crusaders.” - Osama Bin Laden, « 


Unholy Alliance: Radical Islam: 


And the American Left: 
by David Horowitz; 


Available at bookstores or at www.frontpagemag.com. 





HOT AT HOPKINS 








You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been chisciing out in the AC. 
_ Sowhy don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E- mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 
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Name: Arash Massoudi 
Astronomical Sign: Aries 
Year: Freshman 


| Major: International Studies 


Hometown: Tallahassee, Fla. 
Eyes: Brown 

Hair: Black 

Height: 5°10” 


Girls hoping to score a date with 
this facetious freshman, be warned; 


| you’dbetter be ready to laugh. He’s 


definitely witty — when asked what 
his ideal date would be, he replied 
April 16 (that’s his birthday). 

And he’s not afraid to poke fun 
at himself — he lists his best quality 
as “my personality, because I have 
to compensate.” He wishes he could 
blame this on genetics, but admits, 
“T’m not well endowed. My dad was, 
but there must have been a genera- 
tion gap or something.” 

But girls who are still willing to 
give him a chance had better keep 
their collars secured in the unpopped 
position. “Popped collarsdon’tmake 
you cool or rich,” he says. 

His ideal woman would defi- 
nitely have a good sense of who 
she is, as Arash can’t stand inse- 
cure women. Oh, and she should 
have one more thing: “A mini- 
mum one year of plow experi- 





ence.” So all you farmers, make sure 
to guard your daughters. 

When his ideal date — his birth- 
day — rolls around, chances are he’s 
going to ask for his favorite item of 
food:.a whipped cream bikini. Well, 
maybe the Varsity Blues DVD will 
have to do, Arash. 

He claims his strangest habit is 
that he has been known to wander 
around his dorm ina rainbow bath- 
robe, but don’t think Arash only 
likes to stay in. “I usually start in 
and then go out — I like doing both 
very often.” 

How soon after the first date can 
he be:expected to try to “score”? 

“Ask Natalia,” he says, referring 
to this week’s other Hot at Hopkins. 

















Name: Natalia Fijalkowski 
Astronomical Sign: Gemini 
Year: Freshman 

Major: Undecided 
Hometown: Windsor, Calif. 
Hair color: Golden Blonde 
Eye color: Brown Eyed Girl 
Height: 5’8” 


Prepare to meet this week’s “hella” 
cool Hot at Hopkins, Natalia. She 
hails from Northern California, so 


you'll have to pardon the lingo. 


In true West Coast fashion, her 


ideal date would bea picnic on the 
beach, featuring a romantic walk 
in the sand, talking, and walking 
the waves for a while. The rest of 
the evening, she says, should be 
spontaneous. 

Well, all of you guys who are 
stuckin Baltimore without much 
access to the beach are sort of 
screwed. But hey, you can do al- 
most all that downtown at the 
Inner Harbor — just replace the 
sand with dirt, and the waves 
with hobos. And nothing is more 
spontaneous than swimming in 
water that has herpes in it! 

If you'd like to partake in this 
superlative evening with Natalia, 
you should possess the qualities of 
her ideal man: be a good listener, 
fun, romantic, athletic, and of 
course, spontaneous. And no butts 
about it — Natalia’s biggest turn- 
offis smoking. Her biggest turn-on 
is “random cute touches,” so start 
practicing with those magic hands. 

Here are a few other vital facts 
on Natalia: Her favorite food is 
steak — “I like my meat!” she says 
— or chocolate. Her favorite colors 
are teal and pink. When she goes 
out, and she does love socializing, 
you can probably spot her in her 
favorite item of clothing — a skirt. 

However, she doesn’t need to 
get all dressed up to have a good 
time. “Sometimes nothing beats 
staying in and watching a movie 
with ice. cream,” she says. 

She describes herself as being 
down to earth, and pretty easy to 
talk to. “Because I’m pretty laid 
back,” she says. But watch out! 
Sometimes she’s a little too close 
to earth — shelists her worst qual- 
ity as clumsiness. And her biggest: 
pet peeve is when people curse at 
her, so if you have a dirty mouth, 
perhaps you should just shut the 
fudge up. 

And how soon after a first date 
would you let a guy try to “score” 
with you? “Why don’t you try to 
find out for yourself?” she says. 
Well, what are you waiting for? 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Compromise still far off for 










9/11 Commission bill 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Senators gave in to several | 


House demands on compromise legislation dealing with 
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the Sept. 11 commission’s antiterrorism recommenda- | 


tions, including keeping the intelligence budget secret, 
increasing border security forces and banning aliens who 
have been trained by terrorist groups. 

“We hope that the House will embrace our offer and 
move forward with us to send an intelligence reform bill to 
the full Congress and to the president’s desk before the end 
of the year,” Sens. Susan Collins, a Maine Republican, and 
Joseph Lieberman, a Connecticut Democrat, leaders ofthe 
Senate negotiators, said Monday. 

However, House and Senate conferees still are nowhere 
close to full agreement. 

The House and Senate have been working on trying to 
get compromise legislation based on the 9/11 commission’s 
recommendations since August. 


The Senate voted overwhelmingly for a bill that gives | 


strong authority to a national intelligence director. The 
House does that, too, but it also gives the government new 
antiterrorism and border security powers and increases 
penalties for illegal immigration. 

Collins and Lieberman said senators agreed to some of 
the House’s suggestions, including increasing the number 
of border security officers and banning from the United 


States aliens who participated in overseas torture or kill- | 


ings and foreign officials who ordered or participated in 
genocide or severe violations of religious freedoms. 

The senators also gave in on the House’s insistence that 
the intelligence budget stay secret, which Collins and 
Lieberman called “a major compromise on their part.” 

House and Senate leaders will return next week for a 
post-election session, where negotiators hoped to have 
something ready for lawmakers to vote on. 


— Jesse J. Holland 
The Associated Press 


Baltimore City officials ask 
for increased school funds 


BALTIMORE (AP) — City and county officials statewide 
are waging a letter writing campaign to ask state officials to 
increase school construction funding. 

“We anticipate that letters will be sent to the governor and | 
legislative leaders from every county,” said David Bliden, 
executive director of the Maryland Association of Counties, 


for school construction for the fiscal year that begins in July. 
The state currently spends about $100 million annually, ac- 
cording to the state Public School Construction Program. 

Local governments are asking state officials to increase 
funding of school construction by more than a billion dollars 
over the next several years. The state, they say, should pay a 
larger share of the $3.85 billion in building needs identified by 
a state task force. Local governments are putting in $2 for 
every $1 the state pays for school construction, said Bliden. In 
Baltimore County, which is building two schools to accom- 
modate growth while renovating aging buildings, local gov- 
ernment is outspending the state by a 3-to-1 margin. 

The state task force put a price tag of $3.85 billion on 
meeting such basic needs as adequate classroom space and 
clean air quality. The task force also recommended that the 
state pay $2 billion of that cost over the next eight years and 
that local governments cover the remaining $1.85 billion. If 
thatis to happen, the state needs to find $150 million a year — 
or $1.2 billion over eight years — to add to what it already 
pays. Baltimore Mayor Martin O’Malley said state funding 
for public school construction has declined from a peak of 
$286 million in fiscal year 2002 to the anticipated level of $100 
million annually through fiscal year 2009. 


— The Associated Press 


EU and Iran take first steps 
in nukes agreement 


TEHRAN, Iran (AP) — Iran said Monday a prelimi- 
nary agreement reached between Tehran and the Euro- 
pean Union’s three big powers may be finalized soon, but 
hard-liners criticized the deal and urged the government 
to ignore calls to keep suspending nuclear activities. 

“The trend of negotiations was a positive trend,” Foreign 
Minister Kamal Kharrazi told state-run television Monday. 

The preliminary agreement worked out Sunday in Paris 

- with Britain, Franceand Germany needs to be approved by 
all four countries involved in the talks. 

In Austria, diplomats told The Associated Press that Iran 
is expected to announce this week a full suspension of activi- 
ties that can be used to make nuclear arms. But the deal could 
still collapse due to resistance by hard-liners in the Islamic 

tion with the Europeans, they added, 


Deedes vogucsted the deal included a short-term 


Iranian suspension of nuclear activities. 


If ed, the deal would bea major breakthrough after 
months of threats and negotiations andcould: spareIran from 
being taken before the U.N. Security Council, where Wash- 
ington has warned it would seek economic sanctions unless 
Tehran gives up all uranium enrichmentactivities, atechnol- 
ogy that can produce nuclear fuel or atomic weapons. 

Any such deal would also commit Iran to continue its 


» on enriching uranium and stop related 
: eee cer tditg contsttvies used in the enrichment 


‘ocess and uranium reprocessing. yeas 
4 Iran is not breaching its Nuclear Nonproliferation 


good faith gesture. Tehran insists its nuclear program is 
intended iely for the production of fuel 


power generation and not for making atomic weapons. 


_ — Ali Akbar Dareini 
_ The Associated Press 
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BY PAULINE BAX 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast (AP) — France, the United States 
and other nations launched one of the largest evacuations of 
Africa’s post-independence era Wednesday, requisitioning 
| commercial jets to fly out thousands of foreigners following 
attacks on civilians and peacekeeping troops. 





ae . 


“| citizens from the banks of Abidjan’s lagoons. _ 


Long convoys sent out by the U.S. Embassy and other 
nations rounded up foreigners from their homes for 
“evacuation as Ivory Coast’s state TV alternately appealed 
for calm and for a mass uprising against the French, the 
country’s former colonial rulers. 

By late afternoon, much of Ivory Coast’s largest city 
was quiet — the first break from violence since Saturday. 

French President Jacques Chirac sternly demanded 
that President Laurent Gbagbo rein in thousands of his 
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and are now leading the anti-French street violence. 

Ivory Coast’s “government is pushing to kill white 
people — not just the French, all white people,” said 
Marie Noel Mion, rescued in a wooden boat at daybreak, 
and waiting with hundreds of others at Abidjan’s airport, 
some camped in tents on the floor of the terminal. 

The mayhem, checked only intermittently by Gbagbo’s 
government, has been condemned by African leaders 


rench soldiers in boats plucked some of their trapped _..and-drawn, moves toward. U.N. sanctions. It threatens 


lasting harm to the economy and stability of Ivory Coast, 
the world’s top cocoa producer and once West Africa’s 
most peaceful and prosperous nation. 


Violence erupted Saturday when Ivory Coast war- . 


planes killed nine French peacekeepers and an American 
aid worker in an airstrike on the rebel-held north in three 
days of government air attacks that violated a more than 
year-old cease-fire in the country’s civil war. 

France wiped out the nation’s new air force on the 
tarmac within hours. The retaliation sparked violence by 
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Asupporter of the pro-government Young Partiot militia holds a sign in French which translates as "We are ready to fight the rebellion" at a demonstration in Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast last week. Government warplanes bombed Boake, the largest city in lvory Coast's rebel-held north Thursday, relaunching fighting after more thana year. 


France, U.S. begin Ivory Coast evacuation 


iron bars and clubs. 

Including the airstrike, the turmoil since Saturday has 
claimed at least 27 lives and wounded more than 900. 
Presidential spokesman Alain Toussaint only gave a ca- 
sualty toll for the loyalists, saying 37 had died. 

South African President Thabo Mbeki; who was sent 
in by the African Union, invited representatives of Ivory 
Coast’s warring sides to peace talks this week. 

. Ivory Coast has been divided between rebel north and 
loyalist south since civil war broke out in 2002. France 
and the United Nations have more than 10,000 peace- 
keepers in the country. 

As the evacuation got under way, France’s Cabinet ap- 
proved a decree requisitioning commercial aircraft to carry 
out French citizens in what was shaping up as one of the 
largest evacuations since Africa’s 1960s independence era. 

France expected to fly out between 4,000 to 8,000 
citizens — potentially evacuating most of the 14,000 
French still leftin Ivory Coast since 1999, when thea coup 








BY TERENCE HUNT 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — President 
Bush has chosen White House counsel 
Alberto Gonzales, a Texas confidant and 
the most prominent Hispanic in the ad- 
ministration, to succeed Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ashcroft, sources close to the 
White House said Wednesday. 

The White House hinted that formal 
word from the president could come later 
Wednesday. "I would not rule out an an- 
nouncementtoday," White House spokes- 
man Scott McClellan said. 

Ashcroftannouncedhis resignation on 
Tuesday, along with Commerce Secretary 
Don Evans, a Texas friend of the 
president's. 

Gonzales, 49, has long been rumored 
asaleading candidate fora Supreme Court 
vacancy if one develops. Speculation in- 
creased after Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist announced he has thyroid can- 
cer. 

Gonzales’ career has been linked with 
Bush for at least a decade, serving as gen- 
eral counsel when Bush was governor of 
Texas, and then as secretary of state and as 
a justice on the Texas Supreme Court. 

Gonzales has been at the center of de- 
veloping Bush's positions on balancing 
civil liberties with waging the war on ter- 
rorism— opening the White House coun- 
sel to the same line of criticism that has 
dogged Ashcroft. 

For instance, Gonzales publicly de- 
fended the administration's policy — es- 
sentially repudiated by the Supreme Court 
and now being fought out in the lower 
courts — of detaining certain terrorism 
suspects for extended periods without ac- 
cess to lawyers or courts. ~ 

Healso wrote acontroversial February 
2002 memo in which Bush claimed the 


right to waive anti-torture law and inter- , 


national treaties providing protections to 
prisoners of war. That position drew fire 
from human rights groups, which said it 
helped led to the type of abuses uncovered 
in the Abu Ghraib prison scandal. 


| Some conservatives also have quietly, 


hard-line supporters, who broughthim to powerin2000 _ loyalist youths, who took to the streets waving machetes, 


questioned Gonzales’ credentials on core 
social issues. And he once was a partner in 
a Houston law firm which represented the 
scandal-ridden energy giant Enron. 

Gonzales would be the first Hispanic 
attorney general. _ 

But shifting him to Justice would cre- 
ate a vacancy in the White House 
counsel's office. Bush advisers said two 
people would be naturals for the job. 


One is White House staff secretary Brett _ 


Kavanaugh, a lawyer who has been wait- 
ing nearly 16 months for confirmation 
on the influential U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. He was also 
a top lawyer in two cases that dogged the 
Clinton White House. As associate in- 
dependent counsel under Kenneth Starr, 
he worked on both the long-running 


Whitewater case and the 1998 Clinton 
impeachment case. ; 

Harriet Miers, a deputy chief of staff 
who was once Bush's personal lawyer, 
would be another candidate, one Bush 
adviser said. 

The gospel-singing son of a minister, 
Ashcroft is a fierce conservative who 


doesn't drink, smoke or dance. His de- - 


tractors said he gave religion too promi- 
nent a role at the Justice Department -- 
including optional prayer meetings with 
staff before each work day. He has also 
been a willing lightning rod for critics 
who said his policies for thwarting ter- 
rorists infringed on the rights of inno 
cent people. 
Ashcroft championed many ofthe most 
controversial government actions follow- 


ended four decades of stability. 





Atty. Gen. Ashcroft resigns, Gonzales nominated 


ing the Sept. 11 attacks, most notably the 
USA Patriot Act, which bolstered FBI sur- 
veillance powers and increased use of ma- 
terial witness warrants to hold suspects 
incommunicado for months. When there 
was a break ina terror case, he was the man 
at thelectern soberly informing the Ameri- 
can people. 

"The objective of securing the safety 
of Americans from crime and terror has 
been achieved," he said in resignation 
letter to Bush, dated Nov. 2 — Election 
Day. ; 

After a National Security Council meet- 
ing, Bush sat down Wednesday with Sec- 
retary of State Colin Powell, another fig- 
ure being closely watched. Powell has been 
largely noncommittal when asked about 


his plans. 





Palestinian leader Arafat dies in Paris 


BY RAVI NESSMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


RAMALLAH, West Bank (AP) — 
Yasser Arafat, who forced his people’s 
plight into the world spotlight but failed to 
achieve his lifelong quest for Palestinian 
statehood, died Thursday at age 75. 

The French military hospital where he 
had been treated since Oct. 29 said he died 
at 3:30 a.m. The Palestinian leader spent 
his final days there in a coma. Doctors 
would not disclose what ailment killed 
Arafat 

In the first comment from an Israeli 
official, Justice Minister Yosef Lapid 


blamed Arafat for global terrorism and the 


failure to achieve Middle East peace, but 
expressed hope of improved relations un- 
der new leadership. ; 

“T hated him for the deaths of Israelis. ... 
I hated him for not allowing the peace 
process ... to move forward,” Lapid told 
Israel Radio. 

Palestinian flags at“Arafat’s battered 
Ramallah compound were lowered to half 
staff, Television broadcast excerpts from 


x 


the Quran with a picture of Arafat in the 
background. 

In the Gaza Strip, mosques blared 
Quranic verses and children burned tires 
on the main streets, covering the skies in 
black smoke. People pasted posters of 
Arafat on building walls. 

In a statement, U.N. Secretary General 
Kofi Annan sad he was saddened by 
Arafat’s passing: 

The Palestinian parliament speaker will 
be sworn inas Palestinian Authority presi- 
dent in the coming hours. 

Palestinian officials have said they want 


to ensure a smooth transition. Under Pal- | 


estinian law, Parliament Speaker Rauhi 
Fattouh, a virtual unknown, is to become 
caretaker president until elections are held 
in 60 days, 

Arafat’s failure to groom a successor 
complicated his passing, raising the dan- 


ger of factional conflict among Palestin- _ 


ians. ’ 

A visual constant in his checkered 
keffiyeh headdress, Arafat kept the Pales- 
tinians’ cause at the center of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. But he fell short of creating 


a Palestinian state, and, along with other 
secular Arab leaders of his generation, he 
saw his influence weakened by the rise of 
radical Islam in recent years. 

Arafat became one of the world’s most 
familiar faces after addressing the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York in 1974, 
when he entered the chamber wearing a 
holster and carryinga sprig. “Today I have 
come bearing an olive branch and a free- 
dom fighter’s gun,” he said. “Do not let 
the olive branch fall from my hand.” 

Two decades later, he shook hand at 
the White House with Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin on a peace deal that 
formally recognized Israel’s right to exist 
while granting the Palestinians limited self- 
rule in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. The 
pact led to the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize for 
Arafat, Rabin and Israeli Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres. ; 

But the accord quickly unraveled amid 
mutual suspicions and accusations of 
treaty violations, and a new round of vio- 
lence that erupted in the fall of 2000 has 
killed some 4,000 people, three-quarters 
of them Palestinian. vos ‘ 
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EDITORIAL 
Intersession resuscitation 


Tell anyone you go to Johns Hopkins, and 
they'll ask youifyou wantto go to medical school. 
The University is simply not known for its edu- 
cational diversity. Though departments at 
Hopkins are strong across the board, students 
rarely venture outside their majors or minors, 
unwilling to risk poor grades or to try new things. 

Each year, this dynamic is magnified during 
Intersession, when students line up before dawn 
to secure coveted classes that meet distribution 
requirements and boost GPAs. The three-week 
courses offered in the past often failed to engage 
students or offer them the challenge or depth of 
a full semester class. They provided fewer hours 
ofinstruction and stripped course material to the 
bare necessities. Few students put up a fight 
against these easy A courses. 

This makes it even more impressive that uni- 
versity administrators were willing to challenge 
the grade grubbing culture by implementing a 
new policy eliminating three-credit and graded 
classes effective next Intersession. As Associated 
Dean of Academic Programs and Advising John 
Bader said, “This should lower the pressure to 
make good grades while offering the chance to 
try something interesting and new.” 

Vice Dean of Undergraduate Education Paula 
Burger echoed Bader’s sentiments, noting that 
students should take intersession classes in a 
relaxed environment. Unfortunately, it is a sad 


commentary that the only way to prevent 
Hopkins students from succumbing to the pres- 
sures of getting good grades and broaden their 
horizons is to eliminate graded classes entirely. 

In addition, the administration has dramati- 
cally increased the number ofclasses from around 
20 to over 50, adding week-long classes to attract 
students who are unwilling to commit them- 
selves to spending much of their winter break in 


Baltimore. By doing so, they have addressed one | 


of Intersession’s annual pitfalls — that the price 
of enrolling in classes is included in tuition but 
that the selection of classes is so slim that few 
students can take advantage. 

Of course, these improvements do not come 
without cost. Those students who have switched 
majors or who play sports and legitimately need 
to take three-credit classes can no longer do so 
during Intersession. Bader says that they will be 
forced to take summer school classes instead, an 
unfortunate byproduct of a decision that will 
benefit more students than it will hurt. 

Hopkins is a school full of grade worshippers, 
and too often, performance supercedes learning. 
By offering students a diverse suite of classes, 
designed to enrich their experiences at Hopkins 
rather than guarantee them experiences at med 
schools, Deans Bader and Burger have shown a 
strong commitment to improving the under- 
graduate experience. 





The little white book 


As students prepare to register for spring 

classes next week, they will do so empty handed. 
in the past students have eagerly anticipated the 
arrival of “the little white book” to their mailbox. 
Last year the book never arrived. Instead, students 
" noticed an enhanced online course catalog system. 

Registrar Hedy Schaedel told the News-Letter 
that “the course book is online and this is an im- 
provementoverthehardcopy.” Theonlineversion 
of the course book undoubtedly aids students in 
selecting their classes. A newsearch enginehasbeen 
added to the site that enables students to conduct a 
search by faculty, area designator, course title, and 
department. In addition, changes to the course 
catalog, which cannot be found in the hard copy, 
appear in red and are updated regularly online. 

Improvements totheonlinecatalogwereneeded, 
butnotinlieu ofthe hard copies ofthe course books 
that in years past have been distributed to all stu- 
dents. Without a hard copy of the course book, 
studentsarelimited to selecting their courses seated 
at a computer. The hard copy brought with it flex- 
ibility; one could highlight and circle classes of 
interest at home, in the car, in class or on the beach. 
This is no longer a possibility. 


The online system has its disadvantages. Stu- 
dents no longer have easy access to a record of 
classes offered in past semesters. As soonas the new 
spring courses were posted online, the fall ones 
vanished. With them went valuable information 


that is no longer within easy reach. In the past, 
hard copies of the course catalog have aided | 


students whose majors require intramajor dis- 
tributions such as International Studies and Be- 
havioral Biology. At the moment, students must 
either visit the Registrar or rely on their advisors’ 
record keeping to determine the intramajor dis- 
tribution requirements for classes taken. This 
adds an extra step to the process that didn’t exist 
before. This spring, many juniors will undoubt- 
edly find themselves frustrated at the lack of 
accessible course catalog history as they com- 
plete junior clearance forms. 

Theonlinecoursecatalogshouldn’tbea replace- 
ment forasystem thatalready worked well. Ifsome- 
thingisn’t broken, don’tfixit. Instead, the Registrar 
should seek to provide students with a supplement 
tothehardcopy. Theflexibility ofthehardcopyand 
the accuracy of the online course catalog together 
would best serve the needs of students. 


ACLU proposal should pass 


The JHU-ACLU finally took the seemingly 
neverending plagues of the BoE straight to the 
source. The JHU-ACLU’s detailed recommen- 
dations to change the BoE, presented to a panel 
of deans last Thursday and to StuCo this Tues- 
day, are a step toward lasting change for the 
poorly run Board of Elections. The faults we have 
seenare clear: frequent disqualifications, mudsling- 
ing, poor advertising, and a lack of transparency. 
The reforms are a little more complex. 

For the most part, the proposal makes excellent 
suggestions for the BoE. Still, ifthe proposal is to be 
approved, a few revisions should be made. _ 

The proposal should urge a meeting between 
current officials and prospective candidates inter- 
ested in their position. Every candidate should 
have not only the qualifications to run, but the 
complete knowledge of what their job entails. 
With a large number of positions, too many 
students don’t know what they’re getting them- 
selves into. 

The JHU-ACLU proposal also makes construc- 
tive suggestions for campaign violations — a “two 
strikes” policy before students are forced to with- 
draw. This is a sensible and practical idea for cam- 
paign reform after countless elections that have 

seen unfair disqualifications of good candidates. 
_ The most radical part of the proposal suggests 
that the administration reimburse the campaigns 
_ of the students — up to $100 for regular StuCo 


ied 
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candidates and $200 for executive board candi- 
dates. This model seems too open to manipulation 
by dishonest candidates. Perhapsa more moderate 
change would be to reduce spending caps back to 
$100, striking the ridiculous $500 figure. To ensure 
that every student has a chance to run a potent 
campaign, regardless of how much they spend the 
BoE should present opportunities for candidates to 
share their platforms. The BoEshouldhavetospend 
a minimum of $100 advertising enjoyable, well 
attended candidate forums or creating easily acces- 
sible videotaped candidate statements. 

Furthermore, whilethe JHU-ACLU suggests the 
creation of a sensible oversight committee for the 
BoE, there’s a potentially dangerous overlap of 
governing members. Having the president of Stu- 
dent Council sit on it defies the entire point of 
having a Board of Elections — a body, indepen- 
dent of Student Council would oversee the stu- 
dent body’s elections. The presiden’ts position 
should be replaced while ensuring the majority 
of members on the oversight committee are stu- 
dents. 

These concerns aside, the JHU-ACLU has taken 


an important initiative that has the true interest of 


students at heart. We’ve seen more than enough 
poorly run elections to know that the BoE needs 
reform. With a few adjustments to their proposal, 
hopefully the ACLU can ensure the BoE no longer 
goes astray. 








Knowledge campaign 
will benefit students 


In your Oct. 28 editorial, “Knowl- 
edge for the students,” you weighed 
in on an important issue: the 
University’s capital campaign. 

Thank you for raising the issue with 
students. Id like to take this opportu- 
nity to clear up some misconceptions 
and invite students to learn more about 
the campaign. While the overall 
fundraising goal for the University is $2 
billion, the Krieger School’s share of 
that goal is $250 million, of which virtu- 
ally every penny (far more than the $23 
million referenced in the editorial) will 
benefit students. 

Indeed, about half of the campaign 
total will support students directly 
through increased scholarships and fi- 
nancial aid for undergraduates; fellow- 
ships for graduate students; extracur- 
ricular programs; and capital 
improvements, such as the Charles 
Commons project now under way that 
will provide housing for 618 students, a 


- state-of-the-art dining facility and full- 


service Barnes & Noble three times the 
size of our current bookstore. 

The other half will benefit students 
as well. We will renovate Gilman Hall 
as part of our Humanities Initiative, 
and we will invest more to recruit and 
retain the best faculty. 

We are also committing signifi- 
cant resources to a number of new or 
recently expanded academic pro- 
grams, including Africana studies, 
East Asian studies, and the Center for 
Financial Economics. 

In your editorial, you proposed a 
discussion with University adminis- 
tration. That’s an excellent idea, and 


I will work to set up sucha meeting in 
the very near future. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Weiss, 
James B. Knapp Dean, KSAS 


Tea House poetry 
reading misconstrued 


In March, a young writer by the 
name of David Avruch, from the News- 
Letter cametomyestablishmentto “cri- 
tique” Notre Maison Teahouse. 

Before leaving, David 
complimented me onestablishingsuch 
apleasant environmentthenheasked if 
he could talk to me. He asked mea few 
questions, to which I pleasantly re- 
sponded. Later, we finished the “inter- 
view” via telephone. Again, David ex- 
plained how “nice” Notre Maison was 
and howhe enjoyed himself that night. 

Upon reading the article, (“At 
Notre Maison teahouse, no word goes 
unspoken”) David had written about 
Notre Maison, I was appalled! Not only 
did David “not” mention the responses 
to the questions thathe hadaskedmein 
reference to Notre Maison the 
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TEAHOUSE, he decided that he was 
going to be a “poetry” critic without a 
tape recorder or accurate notes. 

He critiqued poetry and poets in- 
stead of Notre Maison. I was totally of- 
fended. I was also offended when he 
completely mis-quoted “E the Poet 
Emcee” consequently insulting Afri- 
can Americans. 

David Avruch also misconstrued a 
piece that I wrote called “Misconcep- 
tion of Love.” A poem about how “I” 
pictured making love made you feel 
like your toes would “curl up” and “how 
you would have the sniffles all day” 
because it was so good. I asked David 
howhe could print lies and withoutme 
previewing before printing. 

He could not quote or remember 
any part of my poem except the part 
he misconstrued. How can you cri- - 
tique something if you don’t listen to 
the entire piece? This is crazy! 

Noitre Maison is open to all. I per- 
sonally greet everyone at the door 
upon entering or before leaving my 
establishment. Anybody and every- 
body is welcomed. 


Jacqueline Cummings 
Owner, Notre Maison 
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hese are the darkest days 

of the Democratic party. 

As it stands, the Republi- 

cans have increased their 

death grip onboth houses 
of Congress and are Positioned to 
appoint new justices to the Supreme 
Court. 

With a popular victory under his 
belt, George W. Bush has claimed that 
he is ready to spend his new political 
capital. Preparations are underway to 
disembowel legislation from the Great 
Depression and the religious right, 
who delivered our noble leader the 
heartland, havebecome more promi- 
nent than ever. 

Sowhatshould the Democrats do? 
Hardliners think that the party should 
play to its base — which means lurch- 
ing to theleftand propping up Hillary 
Clinton in 2008. 

But others — centrists like 
NewYork Times columnist Nicholas 
Kristof — want the Democrats tocon- 
form to the anti-evolution, gun- 
shooting, Hollywood-hating pseudo- 
norms of red America. 

Dowebecome the party thatleaves 
no spotted owl behind, or that leaves 
no “swing voter” behind? Should the 
liberal establishment or the revision- 
ist middle control our political des- 
tiny? 

My answer: neither. 

The task for the Democrats is 
not to pander to one wing or an- 
other, but to find a new identity that 
is strong, assertive, and appealing 
enough to convert America and take 
down Bush’s radicals. 

They must become what the Re- 
publicans never will be — the party 
of effective government, popular 
dialogue and social justice. 

Yet the Democrats cannot be 
afraid to turn politics into a contest 
between truth and falsehood, effi- 
ciency and greed, morality and hy- 
pocrisy. On all accounts, they will 
win. 

Everyone has seen the disastrous 
effects of appeasing the Republican 
machine and its constituents. 

Just look at Tom Daschle, a com- 
er who lost 


n this yea 
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onservative 


During his time as the Senate’s 





leading Democrat, Daschle allowed 
Bush and friends to turn the worst, 
and most preventable, intelligence 
failure in the past half-century into 
grounds for re-election. 

When the Democrats refused to 
challenge the administration on na- 
tional security, they lost big in the 
2002 and 2004 elections. But the lib- 
eral branch is just as bad. Yes, Dean 
might have put the Democrats in 


PATRICK KENNEDY 
LEFT IN THE CENTER 


fighting mode, but the leftists are too 
opinionated, too rash and too ideal- 
istic to do anything for the greater 
good. 

So here is my strategy. First, de- 
fine a party vision that is simple and 
compelling, andanagendathatmakes 
for overwhelmingly efficient govern- 
ment. 

For all its faults, the Kerry cam- 
paign formulated plans that were 
nearly perfect. 

Now, the Democrats must employ 
a sense of public virtue to sell these 
objectives. 

Following in FDR’s footsteps, it is 
essential that they become the party 
of the people again — an organiza- 
tion filled with national pride, reli- 
gious understanding and belief in 
America opportunity. 

Rather than succumbing to the 
whims of the electorate, the Demo- 
crats need to elevate the quality of 
dialogue in our country and foster an 
enlightened voting public. 

Next, support the right candi- 
dates. 

That means that the party will 
have to abandon the insane dream 
of running Hillary Clinton, a polar- 
izing reminder of the era most Re- 
publicans want to forget, in the next 
presidential cycle. If 2004 was ugly, 
Hillary-Anyone 2008 would simply 
open the way for a political blood- 
bath. 

Instead, the Democrats need to 
focus on politicians of vision and 
practicality — men like John 





End Sodexho’s grip 
on food services 


using on man’s love 

of food, Voltaire 

once remarked, 

“Nothing would be 

: more tiresome than 

eating and drinking if God had not 

_ made them a pleasure as well as a 
necessity.” 

Pleasure? In our dining halls at 
Hopkins, each meal is survivable at 
best and gastrointestinally disastrous 
at worst. 

Rare are the moments when we 

-set our plastic tray on a dining hall 
_ table with high culinary expectations 
for the meal ahead. , 

Dear readers, a conspiracy is at 
work that keeps our soups too salty, 
our spaghetti strands too mushy and 
— the horror of discovery! — our 
cheeseburgers occasionally 
crunchy. In the tradition of the 
philosophes, allow me to hold the 
torch of Truth 
and guide you 
through the 
murky under- 
world of dining 
hall economics. 

Sodexho, the 
corporation that . 
Bea monopoly on Hopkins dining 
services, makes the mostmoney when 
we don’t eat. Because we pay a flat 
rate for our meal plan at the begin- 
ning of each semester, Sodexho saves 
when less food is es in the all- 

ou-can-eat dining halls. 

4 To feed this nasty cycle, Sodexho 
saves money on the production end 
byusing cheaper ingredients and pro- 
viding less training for its staff. Para- 
doxically, nothing could be more 
profitable to this food company than 
producing bad food! 

Ifyouaren’t convinced of my eco- 
nomic analysis, consider what would 
happen if Sodexho actually served 
food that we loved. 1 
plates and stuff our faces, at no addi- 
tional cost to us! ; 

And yet Sodexho would make 
less, because making good ad 7 
expensive and making a lot of foo 
is expensive. : 

ails itall stems from the struc- 
ture of our meal plans. No matter 


_ what angle you look at it from, pay- 


,"* a 
- 
vm 
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We'd load our 


one-price dining decreases food 
quality. 

Even worse, the University has a 
contract that gives Sodexho exclu- 


sive rights to almost all food ser- - 


vices on campus, thus eliminating 
competitive pressure to serve good 
food. 

This contract will soon be up for 
renegotiation. Dear readers, we 
cannot allow this culinary madness 
to continue! We must change the 


way we think about the Hopkins © 


dining experience and sever our ties 
with this international 
megacorporation. 

Hopkins should drop Sodexho 
as soon as the contract expires and 
hand control of the various eating 
venues on campus to a series of in- 
dependent competing food compa- 
nies. 

Many other schools have this type 
of arrangement, 
wherein’ each 
food court hosts 
several separate 
vendors from dif- 
ferent compa- 
nies. 

The only way 
to increase the quality of our dining 
is to make it profitable for the pro- 
vider to serve good food. We’re at 
Hopkins — if anyone knows the 
motivational value of competition, 
we do. 

In fairness, I think the people 
who manage Sodexho at Hopkins 
are sincerely committed to student 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, the people who represent 
Sodexho on campus work hard and 
are focused on student satisfaction. 
Backat corporate headquarters, how- 
ever, I assure you there are people in 
suits who.are much more committed 
to the bottom line. 

Dear readers, we must not sup- 


port the Sodexho monopoly. Rise 


up, wipe the watery, tasteless 
marinara sauce from the corners of 
your mouths, and let the stomach 
of the people be heard grumbling 
from Terrace to Wolman and be- 
yond! : : 
—Joshua Robinson is a sophomore 
international studies major. — 
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Revamp the Democrats before 2008 


Edwards, Senator Evan Bayh of In- 
diana, and freshman Senator Barack 
Obama of Illinois. These are strong, 
reasonable leaders who can win over 
all corners of America to the Demo- 
craticagenda. In Congress, we want 
open, able politicians like 
Colorado’s Ken Salazar, who beat 
affluent right winger Pete Coors to 
a senate seat by taking balanced 
positions. 

And now that the era of Daschle is 
over, install John Kerry, a masterful 
debater and realistic policy-maker, 
as Senate minority leader. Who bet- 
ter to say “I told youso” as Bush sinks 
our country. 

But most ofall, we have to take this 
fight to the conservatives. 

In the 2004 race, with Bush’s cro- 
nies implying that a Kerry adminis- 
tration would invite terrorist attacks, 


the best retort the Democrats could 
find was that Bush had made “wrong 
choices.” That will change. 

When Bush tries to send some fun- 
damentalist nut to the Supreme 
Court, the Democrats must demon- 
strate that he is undermining our lib- 
erties and Constitution. 

When Iraq continues to degener- 
ate, when Osama next pops up, they 
must reveal that this administration 
has waged an incompetent war on 
terrorand endangered America’s citi- 
zens. 

Iam sure that for all his promises, 
W. will never reach across the aisle. 
So now, the Democrats should reach 
out to the American public and say 
what I have known for the past four 
years: We are the one and only party 
that can help this nation. 

—Patrick Kennedy is a freshman. 





s usual, the pundits and 

politicians are wrong. In 

the days following the 

most closely contested 

presidential elections 
since, well, thé last presidential elec- 
| tion, the conventional wisdom has 
been that now is 
the time to set 
aside our national 
differences. In his 
concession 
speech, Senator 
| Kerry said, “we 
[the President and 
I] talked about the danger of division 
in our country and the need, the des- 
perate need, for unity for finding the 
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Religion inexorable part of policy 


t is time for Americans to ac- 

cept that religion has a place in 

politics. Americans are drift- 

ing further and further apart 

over the issue of religion. 
People need to accept that religion 
must play a role in political rhetoric 
because it plays a role in American 
lives. 

The most recent election has re- 
vealed the power of religious morals 
in the political system and calls into 
question where church and state 
boundaries lie. 

The problem here is greater than 
the religious divide — it is the dia- 
metric polarization of religious at- 
titudes, where one can either be a 
supporter of religious ideals or fun- 
damentally opposed to any religion 
in politics. 

In Maryland, Governor Robert 
Ehrlich, the first Republican gover- 
nor in over 20 years in Maryland, 
has introduced a middle ground on 
the controversial issue of church 
and state. 

A month ago, Ehrlich an- 
nounced that 
$100,000 in state 


FBI. The problem goes beyond the 
problem ofJewish schools; in America 
and around the world terrorism has 
unfortunately increased anti-Muslim 
sentiment, resulting in risks to Mus- 
lim schools. 

For example, a Muslim elemen- 
tary school in Holland was bombed 
last week in retaliation for a separate 
dispute. t 

The government’s taking mea- 
sures to alleviate 
this problem is 
nota violation of 
church and state 
but a protection 
of the state and 
its citizens. 

Throughout 
history, governments’ respecting re- 
ligion (i.e., not attacking religious 
places in times of war) has been an 
important understanding in the in- 
ternational community and in 
America. 

Ehrlich’s policy still raised a 
problem for the separation of 
church and state activists, who 
claimed that it 
was a constitu- 


funds would be et ae tional violation, 
allocated to the Governor Ehrlich S citing Supreme 
Charles E. Smith ; Court cases 
Jewish Day policy passes the such as Lemon 
School in Mont- ; : i v. Kurtzman 
gomery County Constitutionality test (1971), which 
and over holds it is not 
$130,000 more because he uses his the role of the 
would go to Jew- government to 
ish schools and understanding of become _ in- 
community cen- volved in issues 


ters around the 


religion, not his beliefs 





of religious in- 


state of Mary- ‘fend 7 

’ (one * . ecilically, 
sit money In religion to justify the ee held 
wouldcome from : that the govern- 
the Maryland the policy. ment action 
budget for must have a 
Homeland Secu- secular pur- 


rity because of evidence that Jewish 
locations were at a greater risk for 
terrorist attacks. 

The policy went into effect after a 
Saudi man was apprehended with a 
video camera and note pad in front of 
an all-girl’s Orthodox Jewish school; 
he is now in the custody of the 


pose, its primary purpose must not 
be to advance religion and there 
must be absolutely no excessive en- 
tanglement between government 
and religion. 

Ehrlich and his supporters claim 
that none of those issues are called 
into question with this policy be- 


SARAH DAVID 
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cause when it comes to issues of 
national security (a secular pur- 
pose), recognizing the fact that Jew- 
ish students and communities need 
to be allocated the funds for protec- 
tion is nota violation of church and 
state. 

This policy shows how impor- 
tant it is that policy makers not rely 
on religion to drive their legislative 
programs, but instead understand 
religion when 
creating legisla- 
tion. 

Jewish 
schools receiving 
money from the 
government to 
secure them- 
selves as targets of a threat reflects an 
understanding of their religious situ- 
ation, nota problem in governmental 
policy. 

The framers of the Constitution 
were trying to prevent a system 
where the government supported 
one religion over another, not a 
country that was devoid of religion 
altogether. 

Ehrlich’s policy passes the con- 
stitutionality test because he uses 
his understanding of religion, not 
his beliefs in religion, to justify the 
policy.” 

The divide in America evolving 
from church and state violations will 
not disappear, but it can be im- 
proved when people understand 
that it is not an all or nothing de- 
bate. 

America will continue to have 
religious people for generations to 
come, and other Americans will 
choose not to practice any religion 
at all — but just as the interests of 
the poor are considered by the rich, 
the interests of the unemployed by 
the workers, and the interests of the 
military by the civilians, so too can 
the interests of religion be under- 
stood by those who are not reli- 
gious. 

America needs to find a middle 
ground where understanding can 
overwhelm imposition. 

—Sarah David is a sophomore po- 
litical science major. 
‘ 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Dems cannot back 
down to republicans 


common ground, coming together. 
Today I hope that we can begin the 
healing.” President Bush echoed this 
sentiment in his own victory speech 
and, in both cases, it is a load of gar- 
bage. 

Frankly, to suggest that Americans 
can and should 
shed their very real 
disagreements fol- 
lowing the election 
is an insult. The 
electorate is di- 
vided because 
Americans have 
diverse opinions on issues that re- 
main as important after the election 
as they were before. Our disputes are 
not so petty and superficial that they 
canbeturned onand offat the flick of 
a switch or click of the tongue. 

Surely the election exacerbated 
the divisions, but it didn’t create 
them. To propose that Americans 
unify to “move forward” or some 
such nonsense is to deny the value 
of the opinions of the nearly 56 mil- 
lion Americans who took the losing 
side. 

Suggesting that we set aside our 
differences is not only an affront to 
nearly half of the voting population, 
but dangerous for the country and 
particularly the Democratic Party. 

Now is not the time for coopera- 
tion. Bipartisanship be damned; the 
Democrats need to run interference 
for the next four years. Double-digit 
representation disparities in both the 
House and Senate mean that Demo- 
crats absolutely cannot afford to cross 
party lines unless they are able to se- 
cure major concessions on Republi- 
can-sponsored bills. 

The Republicans are now more 
powerful on Capitol Hill than they’ve 
been for decades, and the Democrats 
cannot allow themselves to be 
steamrolled. 

Of course, anyone who believes 
that the Democrats have the internal 

unity and confidence to defend their 
interests from the coming right-wing 
onslaught hasn’t been paying atten- 
tion recently. 

If the Democrats are going to suc- 
ceed they need a new attitude, and 
woeare they, for they will need to take 
some cues from that darkest and most 
terrifying of places, a pit of despair 
that Republicans loathe with the 
burning passion ofa thousand suns. I 
speak, of course, of Europe. 

Much of Europe, and several non- 
European nations, is governed by 
parliamentary systems. In a parlia- 
ment, the party with lesser represen- 
tation is referred to as the opposition 
party. This is what the Democrats 
need to become. 

Rather than fashion themselves as 
a minority, the Democrats need to 
pursue a legislative plan of ceaseless 
opposition to match the obstinence 
of the Commander in Chief himself. 
For the next four years, government 
cannot move an inch. 

We have seen the damage that 
George W.Bush did in his first four 
yearsas president. Now, emboldened 
by a legitimate mandate, enhanced 
control of congress and a potential 
opportunity to place three more 
Scalias on the Supreme Court, it 
would not be surprising if the presi- 
dent pursues even more destructive 
policies. The Democrats need to fight 
tooth and nail because stagnation is 
preferable to further regression. 

They can only do that if they are 
not hapless victims of a dominant 
Republican party. Next time George 
W. Bush tosses a dart at a world 
map to determine his next point of 
invasion, the Democrats need to call 
him out on it and they need to do so 
with the same fervent passion that 
Republicans have all but monopo- 
lized in recent years. 

While it may disappoint some 
folks with their heads in the clouds, 
the zeal and enthusiasm to fight a 
greater enemy does not come from 
holding hands and having drinks with 
your rival when the day is over. 

If our democratic process works 
half as well as we all think, the Demo- 
crats in Congress will appreciate the 
discontent of their constituency and 
respond in kind. 

I, for one, plan to spend the next 
four years as a seething ball of anger 
and, if enough Americans do the 
same, we just might light a fire under 
the Democratic Party. 

However, if we allow ourselves to 
be coerced into a false unity that sub- 
ordinates our opposition view in the 
name of bipartisanship, we will have _ 
no one but ourselves to blame for the 
irreparableharm thatwill surely come 
our way. : 
—Simon Waxman is a junior, 
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Dr. Leslie Tung is one of several doctors making strides in studying various treatments for irregular heartbeats. 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


A recently published study con- 
ducted in the Department of Biomedi- 
cal Engineering provides important 

’ insight into treatment methods of a 
type of cardiac arrhythmia. 

Arrhythmias are disorders where 
the individual experiences irregular 
heart beats and affect approximately 
2.2 million Americans, according to 
the American Heart Association. 

Many arrhythmias are benign, but 
some arrhythmias may pose the threat 
of fibrillation, or uncoordinated elec- 
trical activity in the heart. This disor- 
dered activity then disrupts the syn- 
chronization between the pumping 
chambers in the heart. As a result, 
ventricular fibrillation may cause col- 
lapse and sudden cardiac death. 

Tachycardia is a particular type of 
arrhythmia, where the individual ex- 
periences an accelerated heart beat. 

Common treatments for tachycar- 
dia are implanting internal cardiac 
defibrillators (ICDs) or pacemakers, 
which apply electric pulses to the heart 
inorder to slowthe accelerated heart- 
beat. 

Physicians, however, have occa- 
sionally noted a reverse effect from 
the electric pulses applied by the de- 
vices. 

On rare occasions, the electric 
pulses cause a faster and more peril- 
ous heartbeat than before the treat- 
ment. 

A recent study published in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Science proposes a particular type 

- of electric signal as the cause of these 
accelerated heartbeats. ° 

The lead author of the study is Dr. 
Nenad Bursac, who began the re- 
search as a postdoctoral fellow in Dr. 
Leslie Tung’s laboratory. 

Dr. Bursac is currently an assis- 
tant professor in the Department of 
Biomedical Engineering at Duke Uni- 
versity and Dr. Tung, who co- 
authored the study, is an associate 
professor in the Department of Bio- 
medical Engineering at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The authors of the study indicate 
that a phenomenon known as multi- 
arm spirals may cause the accelera- 
tion of heartbeat. According to Dr. 
Bursac, the lead author of the study, 
multi-arm spirals are spiral shaped 
waves of electrical or chemical activ- 
ity that rotate in-sync around a com- 

- mon center. 

The authors of the study discov- 
ered the existence of these multi-arm 
spirals by mapping the electrical ac- 
tivity of large-scale cultures of car- 
diac cells, which are grown from ven- 
tricular cells of newborn rats, in Dr. 
Tung’s lab. - 

The cells are stained with a volt- 
age-sensing dye and shocked by elec- 
tric pulses. A bundle of optic fibers 
beneath this setup detects the glow- 
ing of the cells in responses to the 
applied pulses, which enables the re- 
searchers to discern the shape of the 
electric wave passing through the 
cells. | 

In ventrictlar tachycardia, the 
path of the electric wave passing 
through the cells is not smooth an 
synchronized, as it isin normal stead. 
Instead, the electric waves form the 
multi-arm spiral shapes described 
above, and thus accelerate the heart- 
beat and cause arrhythmia. 

According, to Dr. Bursac, “when 
the condition of ventricular tachy- 
cardia is accelerated to the point 
where it becomes indistinguishable 
from ventricular fibrillation, the pa- 








tient must receive a powerful, painful 
shock to restore normal rhythm, a 
scenario that is best avoided.” 


The method used in the study also ° 


provides a new direction for research 
in this field. 

According to Dr. Bursac, similar 
spiral waves are often found in many 
chemicaland physical media, but this 
study is the first to indicate the pres- 
ence of these waves in living tissue. 

He states that this has significant 
value for future research. He says, 
“the use of heart cell cultures as a 
model for studies of electrical phe- 
nomena in the heart can help under- 
standing the mechanisms of cardiac 
arrhythmias and improve existing 
pharmacological or pacing therapies. 

Particularly, multi-arm spirals 
could be a mechanism by which in- 
ternal cardiac defibrillators (ICDs) 
sometimes accelerate the ventricular 


tachycardia, making it more danger- 
ous and closer to fibrillation, rather 


’ then stopping it.” 


Dr. Bursac says that this provides 
valuable insight on how to develop 
ICDs to avoid this perilous situation. 
He says that “ICDs could be pro- 
grammed to try to first annihilate one 
of the spiral arms and slow down the 


tachycardia, to make the condition . 


safer, before attempting to finally ter- 
minate it.” 

According to Dr. Bursac, the fu- 
ture of this study lies in testing the 
experimental hypotheses in animals 
or hearts to understand how the 
tachycardias transform into fibrilla- 
tion. 

Such a study will help develop 
methods of preventing tachychardias 
from developing into fibrillation and 
causing further cardiac complica- 
tions. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Some news for the one hundred 
thousand people who got facelifts last 
year to make their faces look younger; 
there is a cheaper option and it’s not 
Botox. 

Athletic clubs across the country 
| are now joining in the fad of offering 
“facial exercise” classes purporting 
to tighten up facial muscles in a natu- 
ral way. 

In Manhattan you can take a class 
called “Facial Magic,” in Washing- 
ton, D.C. you can take “Face Val-U,” 
in Pittsburgh is it “Fresh Face Yoga,” 
and in Boston it is “Facercise.” With 
a variety of names, these classes are 
all the same thing: facial exercises. 

Picturearoom full of people, their 
faces frozen in huge grins. Then the 
people move their eyebrows up and 
down and massage their temples. 

Moving your face around may 
seem less strenuous than jogging on 
the treadmill, but advocates of facial 
exercise programs say that it works in 
the same way, by building muscles. 

The aging process of the skin is 
entirely natural, but according to the 
National Institutes of Health it is dra- 
matically speeded up by environmen- 
tal factors. Exposure to sunlight has 
the greatest aging effect on skin, Over- 
all, the changes in your skin don’t 
happen on the outside layer, called 
the epidermis, but on the layer un- 
derneath it: the dermis. 

The dermis is composed of layers 
of fat, connective tissue and blood 
vessels. All of these are effected as you 
age and the end result is that your 
skin becomes saggy andless protected 
throughout your life. 

Getting a facelift is one way that 
people, commonly in their 30s and 
40s, try to appear younger. 

In this procedure, a surgeon sepa- 
rates the epidermis from the underly- 
ing dermisand then stretches the skin 





_y~back across the face. 





Bush health agenda controversial 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In his past term, Bush has 
doubled the NJH funding as he 
promised and, according to his Web 
site, is planning on providing $28.8 
billion more for healthcare funding 
in 2005. 

Globally, Bush has spoken about 
protecting the health and rights for 
women in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

In 2002, he launched the Inter- 
national Mother and Child HIV Pre- 
vention Initiative and set $15 bil- 
lion in order to combat HIV and 
AIDS. 

However, medical issues such as 
the administration’s support of the 
partial birth abortion-ban have cre- 
ated an outcry from' many liberal 
and women’s rights groups. 


Bush has incited anger from . 


younger generations of women who 
believe that the Bush 
administration’s disapproval for 
abortions and their attempts to out- 
law abortions will make for life 
threatening attempts at illegal abor- 
tion procedures. 

Bush has already prohibited 
abortions at military hospitals. Fur- 
thermore, the proposition to make 
RU-486 over the counter was op- 
posed vehemently by his adminis- 





tration. 

This was just one other blow that 
came near the overthrow of the ini- 
tially FDA approved bill to put 
emergency contraception over the 
counter. 

In Dec. 2003, two FDA panels 
voted 23 to four in favor of over the 
counter emergency contraception. 
In May 2004 the FDA announced 
that it had retracted its approval. 

Bush’s claim was that he was con- 
cerned that over the counter access 
would increase the sexual activity 


of adolescents. Many people do not, 


look upon this claim with confi- 
dence. 

Research indicates that 1.7 mil- 
lion unintended pregnancies and 
800,000 abortions could be pre- 
vented through free access of emer- 
gency contraception, also known as 
Plan B. 

Many GOP opponents look upon 
Bush’s choices in female reproduc- 
tive health as blows to the progres- 
sion of women’s rights. In fact, alot 
of women are viewing the next four 
years with trepidation. 

Stephanie Hausner, Vice Presi- 
dent of the College Democrats 
agrees. “Women in this country 
fought for along time for reproduc- 
tive rights and over the course of 
[Bush]’s past term those reproduc- 
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COURTESY OFTHE DETROIT NEWS 


Anti-abortion protestors rallyin Detroit, showing support for Pres. Bush. 
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tive rights were in jeopardy. I think 
his Supreme Court appointments 
will have a major impact.” Emo- 
tions have not been muted with the 
announcement of Rehnquist’s seri- 
ous illness and skepticism about the 
views of potential Bush Supreme 
Court nominees, especially with re- 
gards to women’s health, the right 
to choose and the contentious Roe 
v. Wade decision that continues to 
divide American politics. 

Those opposed to Bush also be- 
lieve that the strongly religious 
backed reproductive health plans 
that he has will cause many troubles, 
especially with the delicate struggle 
between separation of church and 
state. 

This applies to Bush’s sex educa- 
tion plans for public schools. Since 
his election in 2000, he has endeav- 
ored to keep adolescent sex educa- 
tion in schools in line with the 1981 
“Chastity Law” clause, where absti- 
nence, rather than medically accu- 
rate sex education was allowed to 

_ be taught. This decision has drawn 
opposition from a widespread coa- 
lition of liberal groups. 

The Bush administration has 
been repeatedly accused of politi- 
cizing science, most recently when 
the news that a number of govern- 
ment Web pages were changed to 
reflect the Administration’s views 
on reproductive health was leaked 
to the press. 

The National Council for Re- 
search on Women identified nu- 
merous passages that were altered, 
including one that said condom us- 
age could prevent sexually trans- 
mitted diseases that had been 
changed to say that the effective- 
ness of condoms was “inconclu- 
sive.” 

This policy was roundly con- 
demned by a number of health or- 
ganizations, including Planned Par- 
enthood of America. 

The next four years promise in- 
creasing controversy and political 

' conflict surrounding the conten- 
tious issue of healthcare in Ameri- 
can politics, 

Fresh off an election victory that 
increased Republican control of 
both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, President Bush will 
most likely continue to advance his 
health agenda, while facing renewed 
opposition from groups residing on 
the left of the political spectrum. 





This can lead to bruising and swell- 
ing; the average recovery period is 
one to two weeks. 

In a 2003 survey, the American 
Society of Plastic Surgeons found the 
average cost of a facelift to be $5,283. 
This is even more expensive than an 
average liposuction, breast augmen- 
tation, or tummy tuck. So the ques- 
tion becomes, with increasing other 
options, is this high price worth it? 

Though over a hundred thousand 
people got facelifts last year, thisnum- 
ber has been steadily declining in re- 
cent years due to the emergence of 
Botox injections. 

Botox was approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 1989 to 
treat eye muscle disorders, and ap- 
proved in 2002 to decrease wrinkles. 
This summer it was approved for an 
additional use, treating excessive un- 
derarm sweating. 

Botox injections are popular be- 
cause they average only $376 per in- 
jection, much cheaper thana facelift. 
In addition, people recover in only a 
few hours from the numbness that 
the injections cause. 

Despite the growing popularity of 
Botoxinjections, there are some risks 
to it, which is why the idea of totally 
natural facial exercises is becoming 
even more appealing to people. 





Facial exercises offer cheaper 
and safer alternative to Botox 


For only a few dollars a month, 
classes or instructional videos tell you 
how to perk up your facial features. 

An article from The Washington 
Post explored the idea of facial exer- 
cises and found that their advocates 
cited muscle building, reducing ten- 
sion, and getting rid of asymmetries 
in the face as reasons why these exer- 
cises work. They propose that build- 
ing up muscles within the face 
stretches out the skin in the same way 
that a facelift does. 

Before you go enroll in a facial 
exercise class, know that it is not 
something that doctors have all be- 
gun to endorse. 

Some, including those interviewed 
in the recent Washington Postarticle, 
admit that the classes have benefits 
because they encourage people to pay 
attention to their face, the same way 
they pay attention to their body pos- 
ture. 

Other doctor’s however, think the 
classes could actually be detrimental. 
Through the excessive movement of 
ones face, they could actually be 
speeding up the aging process. 

The best way, of course, to stay 
young and healthy is to take care of 
yourself throughout your life. Smilea 
lot, wear sunscreen and love the face 
you were born with. 


COURTESY OF THE WASHINGTON POST 


Face Val-U inventor Valeria Georgescu practices some facial exercises. 





President must make 
more green initiatives 


ear President George 
W. Bush, 
More than the 
Iraq war, tax cuts, gay 
marriage and abor- 
tion, the environment has an impact 
on every American. 

Asa country that consumes more 
energy and resources than any other, 
we are directly.-responsible for influ- 
encing global ecological conditions. 

Air pollution has been estimated 
to cause the deaths of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans each year. 

Wemay feel thatweare far removed 
from nature, yet we remain inextrica- 
bly linked to the 
earth. Therefore, 


able oil present in the reserves will only 
make marginal progress towards ful- 
filling our nation’s energy needs. 

Instead of destroying the Alaskan _ 
wilderness or depending on foreign oil, 
try first solving the fuel efficiency prob- 
lemathome. Take the initiative to push 
forward stricter energy requirements 
for heating and cooling systems and 
encourage the use of hybrid cars over 
SUVs. In addition, offer incentives for 
“green” consumerism. 

The Roadless Rule, which was en- 
acted by the Clinton Administration, 
set aside 60 million acres of U.S. Forest 
Service lands as blocked to road con- 

struction. OnJuly 
12, 2004, you re- 


weask that during DAVE MARVIN pealed this act. 
thenextfour years oo We're asking you 
as president you bring back this 
pursue positive ENVIRONMENTAL ruleandlimitlog- 
environmental ging and habitat 
goals forthecoun- AGENDA cearnicion. 

: urrently, 


If you believe 
the American people have given you 
amandate, then you have the respon- 
sibility to assure their health and well- 
being. The following issues must be 
addressed this term: 

Emissions of carbon dioxide are the 
leading cause of climate change. Indus- 
trialized countries are responsible for 
75 percent of all CO2 emissions, and 
the U.S. ranks number one among 
them. We have the technology to re- 
duce mercury by 90 percent in 2008. 
Your Clear Skies Initiative plans to re- 
duce mercury emissions by 70 percent 
in 2018. Clearly, this is not enough. 

You should reconsider any attempt 
to promote legislation allowing the 
opening of the Alaska National Wild- 
life Refuge for oil exploration. 

_ Many studies warn that oil explora- 
tion would severely damage habitats of 
a range of species, including caribou, 
muskoxen and polar bears. 

In addition, the amount of extract- 


re ‘ 


high-levelnuclear 
waste is “temporarily” sitting at each 
production site’s location, awaiting a 
finalhome. Theadministration has sup- 
ported the use of Yucca Mountain in 
Nevada as the permanent repository 
for nuclear waste, yet the scientific va- 
lidity of the site has not been 
determined. The administration must 
either fully support Yucca Mountain 
and convince officials of the isolated 
area, or accept that nuclear waste wil] 
remain dispersed around the coun 
and build the appropriate facilities, 
Weunderstandthatyouhaveasmal] 
efforttoimprove theenvironment, such 


-as planning an increase of three million 


acres of wetlands, but more must be 
done. You cannotallow the health and 


‘safety of the American people to dete- 


riorate due to problems we can solye 
today. 
—Dave Marvin is a senior 
an 
President of tudentsfor Environmers 
tal Action. 
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Sideways comes through right side up 


Sandrah Oh, Paul Giamatti, 


BY MICHELLE MIANO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


“Now I have another lie to live 
down,” groans Miles in response to 
his friend Jack’s exaggeration of his 
unpublished book. In the new film 
Sideways, based on the novel by Rex 
Pickett, Miles, played by Paul 
Giamatti (American Splendor), is a 
recently divorced and somewhat de- 
pressed wine connoisseur who de- 
cides to take Jack (Thomas Haden 
Church), his boisterous ex-room- 
mate, on a bonding trip before Jack’s 

‘wedding. The dynamic of this friend- 
‘ship has both dramatic and comedic 
turns as each man’s personality plays 
_ off of the other during their experi- 
ences on their adventurous vacation 


Oot. 


— the drive from San Diego through 
California’s wine country. 

From the beginning, the lifestyles 
of these two friends are presented as 
clearly different and almost opposite 
from each other. The first time the 
audience sees this is during one of the 
opening scenes when they discover 
each man’s occupation. Jack is an ac- 
tor who used to havea main role ona 
television show but now does mostly 
commercial voices, and in several 
points in the movie, does an excellent 
impersonation of himself. Meanwhile, 
Miles holds a job as an eighth grade 
English teacher who during the film is 
desperately waiting foraphonecall from 
his editor to tell him if his book will be 
published or not. The tension of this 
phone call serves as another way in 
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which Miles’ life seems to be a pile of 
anxiety and pessimism, traits which 
Jack continuously challenges with his 
own personality. 

There are even more differences 
between each man when identifying 
their respective plans for the trip. Jack 
ononehandis ready to use his outgo- 
ing, womanizing personality to tem- 
porarily “forget” about his wedding 
and “party” with whoever and what- 
ever company he happens to find. 

iles, on the other hand, sees this 
trip as one to relax, play golf every 
morning, eat fine food, and sample 
and learn about the wines for which 
he has developed a sincere passion. 
Thetrip starts on this track, but Jack’s 
personality is the stronger one and as 
he constantly tries to brighten Miles’ 


spirits with the only way he knows how, 
Jack’s vision of adventure prevails. 
The audience sees this at a restau- 
rant-bar called The Hitching Post with 
the introduction ofa familiar waitress 
of comparable wine knowledge 
named Maya ( Virginia Madsen), and 


again at a Los Olivos winery when | 


Jack meets self-confident, motor- 
cycle-riding Stephanie (Sandra Oh). 
Both women become welcomed or 
not-welcomed additions to the vaca- 
tion, depending on which character 
is looking. Jack seizes the opportu- 
nity to have company at dinner. And 
Miles, although he agrees he’s at- 
tracted to Maya, has questions about 
Jack’s loyalty to his fiancée. 

By having these interactions with 
Maya and Stephanie, Miles and Jack 
are further examined as characters — 
their values, their opinions and most 
importantly their friendshi p is illus- 
trated from the comic to the dramatic. 
As situations range from Miles run- 
ning down a vineyard hill or critiqu- 
ing the exact “feel” of a wine to Jack’s 
golf course antics, this film does have 
its share of laughs. Conversely, this 
film also has its share of drama, most 
particularly during subjects of Miles’ 
ex-wife and Jack’s self-discoveries — 
realities that help conclude the events 
to the adventure of these two com- 
panions. 

It seems director Alexander Payne 
parallels his last effort, About Schmidt, 
in that both films involve journeys of 
self-discovery and the hope for some 
sort of self-fulfillment. There is a con- 
stant theme of mellow brightness in 
the cinematography and the different 
focuses of the cameraallowthe mood, 
most particularly the often drunken 
state of Miles, to become accessible to 
the audience. It is through a combi- 
nation of these techniques and the 
storyline that creates a world in which 
the audience can be a part. 





Ailey II dance company shakes Shriver 


BY DEVA ROBERTS 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


As the curtain opened, a young girl 
seated in the front row literally jumpe 








ig enitourag, 
ers clad in magenta velvet, smiling and 
alive with electric vitality. 

Until this Saturday’s performance 
by the dance company Ailey II, the 
walls of Shriver Hall had hardly ever 
contained such energy. Alvin Ailey, 
who founded one of one of the most 
influential American dance groups 
in 1958, created this junior troupe of 
elite scholarship students from the 
Ailey School. Ailey is no longer liv- 
ing, but under the direction of Sylvia 
Waters, his modern dancelegacylives 
onwith sensual and exhilarating cho- 
reography. Each of the dancers makes 
itobvious, as they move to the pound- 
ing jazz and pop fusion of the four- 
act repertoire, that dancing is life. 

The program began with “Aspects 
of a Vibe,” choreographed by Darrell 
Grand Moultrie. Modern dance with 
tribal underpinnings set the bar for the 
evening, as the dancers began explod- 
ing into organic forms, their handsand 
faces bursting with energy. Repetitions 
ofmotions gave the piecea tribal feel as 
the dancers alternated between united 
dances and passionate solos. 

The performance was accompa- 
nied by an eclectic mix of musical 
genres, from jazz to pop to American 
oldies, and finally to futuristic elec- 
tronic beats. Pointed toes quickly 
changed into awkwardly flattened feet 
encircling their figures, creating 
shapes in the air. Within the first act, 
jazz morphed seamlessly into a cha- 
otic, electronic space-age atmo- 
sphere. The virtual orchestra re- 
peated, “We are a part of those 
concerned with jazz” in an eerie voice 
while the dancers moved with strong 
and unique attitudes. At this point 

‘the dancers ceased to be dancers — 
they seemed to be actors living in 
‘choreographed worlds. 
‘4 Mourners Bench,” the second 
act of the program, was 4 marked 
‘contrast to the high-energy program 
“opener. It consisted only of a bench 
and a solitary dancer: a strong male 
‘figure illuminated by white light, 
“seemingly cast from the heavens. The 
soloist slithered on the bench, and he 
‘and the bench became one organic 
form. Religious hymnal chanting 
’ played as the dancer posed asa cruci- 
fix on the middle of the bench. He 
faced the audience with a tortured 
look on his face. This act was far too 
longandslow-paced despite the genu- 
ine sense of spirituality conveyed. It 
'-interrupted the otherwise up: 
feeling ofthe evening, and the perfor- 
‘mance would have been better off 
without it. 


7 Hands were the focal point of the 


- thirdact, entitled “Prayerin Discord.” 
- Dancers in green leaf-adorned cos- 


“) 


tumes used trembling exaggerated 
hand motions to show their “salva- 
tion in music,” a phrase that was re- 
peated in the background music. 
Whirls of color collided as dancers 


in- found their own rhythm, seemingly 
unaware of what the others were do- 


ing. This whirlwind of color was 
abruptly replaced by complete dark- 
ness. The group moved stage right 
while a male moved stage left, where 
his motions were cast onto the wall as 
a giant menacing shadow. He bent in 
unusual ways, and each serpentine 
motion was conveyed in the form of 
the looming black shadow. All the 
while, he dripped sweat from physi- 
cal and emotional exhaustion. 

The final act, “Ailey Highlights,” 
is the ultimate combination of dance 
and musical genres. Divided into six 
sub-acts, the audiece was exposed to 
six very different worlds. Beginning 


with an all-male scene, in which the 
dancers were garbed in Western 
clothing and combined modern 
dance with traditional Western danc- 


ing. Next, the women, robedinscanty _ 


night gowns, moved expressively, in 
free form, completely uninhibited. A 
ballet-inspired sequence followed, 
without ballet slippers. Instead, the 
dancers’ skillful movements proved 
that modern dancers are the most ver- 
satile and talented of dancers. Another 
quick transition was made to a short 
tribal sequence in which bodies pul- 
sated to the chaotic beat ofaxylophone, 
creating a frantic atmosphere. 

The next and most powerful se- 
quence was that of a male and female 
whose motions were so in tune with 
the other’s that they became one form 
their distinct attitudes were easily dis- 
tinguished just by watching their 
faces. They seemed to converse and 


bickerwith oneanother. Attimes their 
exaggerated facial expressions were 
humorous, adding yet another ele- 
ment to the performance. At one 


point, a female crawled on top of a 


male as he lied in prostrate on the 
ground. She molded her body into 
each crevice of his. The intimacy of 
their relationship was stunning. 

The fast-paced swing-dance finale, 
performed by dancersin hot pinkand 
orange, was compelling. Their fluid 
movements soon become roboticand 
staccato. Hands raised above their 
heads, the dancers celebrated their 
art form. 

This constant sense of celebration 
and dedication throughout are what 
keep the audience so interested. To 
see a performance by Ailey II is not 
just to see a dance performance—it is 
to see dancers really living and loving 
it right before your eyes. 





Incredibles not your average toon 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Suburban angst, self-vindication 
and domestic dynamics are not usually 
topics for marketable animated fea- 
tures. In the age of Shrek, it seems that 
each new computer-generated family 
film needs to be chock-full of celebrity 
voices and shiny graphics. But when 
you strip away the overflow of pop- 
culture references and all-Hollywood 
ensembles, movies like Dreamworks’ 
opuses do not have enough substance 
to make for powerful entertainment. 

That’s where Pixar’s new picture, 
Brad Bird’s The Incredibles, gomes 
in. The story of a dysfunctional fam- 
ily of superheroes, Bird’s latest piece 
gives the usually trite themes of per- 
sonal capability and true identity an 
intensive, even innovative treatment. 
What the relatively-unknown Bird 
and his team have handed us is acom- 
puter-generated masterpiece that, 
sparing us both needless cameos and 
a party-song sound track, is Pixar’s 
most energetic and nuanced produc- 

-tion yet. 

Aveteran of the Simpsons and King 
of the Hill, Bird’s other movie, The 
Tron Giant, wasa quirky, poorly-mar- 
keted project that only in retrospect 
has been regarded as a personal suc- 
cess. Still, working with two TV shows 
that examine middle-class limbo has 
evidently paid off. The Incredibles, 
more than anything, sets plausible 
characters in an extraordinary set- 
ting, conjuring an impressive visual 
spectacle in the process. 

The drama focuses on retired su- 
perhero Mr. Incredible (voiced by 
Craig T. Nelson of TV’s Coach), who 
hasbeen removed from his noble pro- 
fession by a storm of public outrage 
and personal injury litigation. Now 


married to his one-time colleague, 
Elastagirl (Holly Hunter), the former 
strongman is stuck working in a cu- 
bicle at an insurance claims office. 
Although Mr. Incredible and 
Elastagirl (or as they are commonly 
known, Boband Helen Parr) strive to 
hide their identities from a hostile 
public, their children have begun to 
display abnormalabilities. The Parrs’ 
teenage daughter Violet (Sarah 
Vowell) is an introverted girl who 
can, quite conveniently, turn invis- 
ible and generate force fields. On top 
of that, their son Dash (Spencer Fox) 
cannot play sports because of his su- 
per-speed powers. 

Although Bob indulges in some 
late-night heroics with his buddy 
Frozone (Samuel L. Jackson), he is 
soon called back into commission to 
defeat an evil robot. Little does he 
know that he has been duped by his 
new employer, a comic-book geek 
supervillain named Syndrome (Jason 
Lee). Anxious to eradicate all super- 
heroes and establish himself as anew 


savior, Syndrome plots to unleash, © 


and then defeat, a robotic drone in 
the Parrs’ hometown of Metroville. 
But with Bob in Syndrome’s clutches, 
the entire Incredible family, decked 
out in matching super-suits, must 
rush to the rescue. 

The Incredibles gives culture and 
entertainment that regard everyone 
as special a much-deserved slap in 
the face: To Bird, who also wrote the 
script, the world needs people who 
are extraordinary — not a sense of 
uniform equality — to survive. The 
idea of existential superheroes lan- 
guishing in suburbia may be a com- 
pany best for Pixar, not to mention 
the basis for some truly original 
thought. Repressed emotions are 
vented anda sense of family bonding 


is realized as the Incredibles battle the 
forces of evil. When Bob and Helen 
race to stop Syndrome, they bicker 
over their marriage, while Violet and 
Dash exhibit an odd understanding 
for oneanother. For once, the charac- 
ters are as multi-dimensional as the 
animation. 

The Incredibles blew the delight- 
fully executed, but by no means inge- 
nious, Finding Nemo out of the water. 
While in a league with a select few 
classical animations as a creative 
work, it inhabits a category all its own 
asa piece of technical art. Pixar devel- 
oped software that could custom de- 
sign the characters’ clothing and hair- 
styles, a welcome addition ‘to its 
already immense palette of visual ef- 
fects. On top of that, anatomy simu- 
lation programs were used to cus- 
tom-mold the characters’ muscles. 

Unlike Shrek and Toy Story, both 
featuring physically correct humans 
that look like marionettes, The 
Incredibles draws its protagonists as 
caricatures. As a method, it’s more 
inventive and far more comical than 
copying a live-action diagram. Some 
of the movie’s funniest scenes involve 
Mr. Incredible, deep into middle age, 
fighting crime while sporting a tre- 
mendous gut. Style aside, there are 
enough eye-popping chase sequences 
and computer-animated wonders to 
thrill any Pixar enthusiast. 

Indeed, The Incredibles is, as its 
name implies, both an extraordinary 
work of visual art and a peak achieve- 
ment for the family film industry. The 
plotnever lags, nor resorts to the kinds 
of gimmicks that plague today’s 
American animations. It is surpris- 
ingly difficult to find fault with Bird’s 
film. But, as The Incredibles shows, 
uniqueness is meant to be promoted, 
not questioned. 


y 





New Vibrations 


A Perfect Circle— 
eMOTIVe 
Virgin/EMI 

Nov. 2, 2004 


Maynard James Keenan hates 
George W. Bush. 

He’s not alone, but that’s not really 
the point. The Tool lead singer’s third 
album release with side project A Per- 
fect Circle, eMOTIVe is a concept al- 
bum that would easily be tagged as 
simply too little too late. Of course, 
musicians ofall genres have taken part 
in an unprecedented attempt to run 
Bush out of office, but this album lacks 
anyiconicthrustit hoped to push upon 
impressionable fans. 

Keenan, along with bandmates 
James Iha (Smashing Pumpkins), 
Josh Freese, Billy Howerdel, and 
Jeordie White (formerly Twiggy 
Ramirez of Marilyn Manson), suc- 
ceeds in taking a host of covers and 
turning them into a pulse of angry, 
tortured progressive rock, but the al- 
bum as a whole falls flat in compari- 
son to the band’simmensely success- 
ful Mer de Noms and its lesser known 
followup Thirteenth Step. Howerdel, 
who is responsible for the band’s 
hauntingly melodious musical riffs, 
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turns John Lennon’s “Imagine” intoa 
bitter dirge sung languidly over the 
pounding ofan irritated piano. While 
his previous songs have been note- 
worthy of exceptional harmonies and 
sweeping yet haunting melody, these 
somehow fall short of memorable. 

Other covers include Nick Lowe’s 
“(What’s so Funny Bout) Peace, Love 
and Understanding?”, Fear’s “Let’s 
Have a War,” and “What’s Going 
On?” by Marvin Gaye. The two origi- 
nal songs are exceptional, particularly 
“Passive” with its beating rock re- 
frains. But on the whole, A Perfect 
Circle’s attempt at a confrontational 
conglomerate of uninspired sound- 
ing anti-war anthems falls short of the 
greatness the band has previously pro- 
duced. 

—Lauren Saks 





The Futureheads— 
The Futureheads 
Sire 

Sept. 7, 2004 


There was a time, not too long 
ago, when the grass was green, when 
Disney movies were original, and the 
newest indie bands actually sounded 
fresh. But a couple dry spells and 
bad sequels later, we see the emer- 
gence of the Futureheads, whose 
raw energy and resistance to slickly- 
tailored production make them a 
breath of fresh air in this clumsy 
music industry. 

Attimes the crashing cymbals and 
frantic guitar chords beautifully over- 
power the vocals themselves. The 
band combines a sheer simplicity, a 
total lack of complexity that displays 
heavy influence from the Ramones. 
The band also possesses a bizarre 
barbershop quartet ability to blend 
vocals, to mesh harmonies and to 
pull off genuine punk pop atthe same 
time. 

The self-titléd album starts off 
ina frenzied pace, generating amo- 
mentum that carries through the 
entirety of its 33-minute span. The 
descending carousel-like arpeggio 


Q and Not U— 
Power 
Dischord 

Oct. 5,2004 


Power sounds different from Q 
and Not U’s previous two albums. 
There is a new, distinct dance-rock 
flavor, timely to the success of bands 
like Franz Ferdinand. But even with 
this new style, the band’s hardcore 
roots remain strong. Lyrically, the 
album recalls Dischord Records 
founder Ian Mackaye’s writing, us- 
ing a scattering of descriptive imag- 
ery to convey the thoughts behind 
them. Alliteration and slight differ- 
ences in the repitition of phrases al- 
low the singing to take on a beat and 
melody that is not driven, but rein- 
forced by the music. 

Chris Richard’s powerful and dy- 
namic voice reaches high notes beau- 
tifully on opener “Wonderful 





THE FUTUREHEADS 
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of “Carnival Kids” gives anod to the 
young at heart, and the tail end of the 


song reaches a crescendo of 
cacophonic proportions. The biting 
invective of “Alms” is underscored 
anditalicized bya resounding silence. 
Soon after, the drumline picks up and 
suddenly “Alms” is a twisting, tempo 
shifting, knife-in-the-heart anthem of 
a song. Tracks designated to the sec- 
ond act of the album begin to grow 
stale, but the Futureheads compen- 
sate with the cover of Kate Bush’s 
“Hounds of Love,” which shines truer 
than its original. 

With their debut album, the 
Futureheads revive a style of simplic- 
ity and unpretentiousness that was so 
prevalent back in the heyday of classic 
punk. 

—Stephanie Yu 
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People.” Dance-rock influences are 
strong in the catchy “Wet Work,” and 
“District Night Prayer” changes the 
tone with its light peacefulness. Over- 
all, the album’s 13 tracks are diverse 
and unique enough to earn each a 
serious listen. Power is an amazing 
album, but it cannot be enjoyed by 
anyone who is not a fan of hardcore- 
punk, Dischord Records, dance-rock 
or creative sounds, 
—Garrett Leonard 





Thievery Corporation 
Babylon Rewound 
ESL 

Nov. 2, 2004 


Thievery Corporation has taken 
its last album, The Richest Man in 


Babylon, and “rewound” six of its - 


songs, slapped onan unreleased song 
and a music video, and released the 
whole thing as Babylon Rewound. The 
loops they added into songs such as 
“Until the Morning” make the group 
sound like a deejay trying to be a 
reggae band, but their idea of how to 
do this is to add an echo anda simple 
keyboard line to everything. 

On “Resolution,” TC is reminis- 
cent of Air, and the track progresses 
nicely into a whispy, summery Latin 
beat, then fades out with a simple 
hip-hop rhythm — very simple, 
very meditative. 

But Rewoundisabit blahas chill- 





out albums go — the kind of thing 
that works ata tea and espresso grad- 
student party, but not better than 
any other ambient compilation. In 
addition, the Indian sounds that TC 
integrated into TRMIB are nowhere 
to be found on Rewound. Ultimately. 
Dub-heads should stay away from 
this one and stick with the tried-and 
true — something like Groove 


Armada’s Goodbye Country, Hello 


Nightclub. 
—Emily Cohan 
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Cook making his mark in record book 


Athlete of the Week 


Senior RB is closing 
in on school 
rushing record 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Senior running back Adam Cook 
wants the all-time career rushing 
yards record. Atleast fora little while. 

“When I wasin high school I setall 
the records,” said Cook, “then my 
brother came along and broke them 
all. Records are set to be broken. 
They’re going to be broken at some 
point, so it really doesn’t matter 
when.” 

Maybe it doesn’t matter, but it 
would be helpful if he got the 129 
yards he needs to break former Blue 
Jay Adam Gentile’s record of 2,700 
yards during this Saturday’s regular 

season finaleagainst McDaniel. A per- 
formance like that would certainly 
put the Blue Jays on the road to a 
victory, which couldalso createa five- 
way tie for the Centennial Confer- 
ence championship and possibly a 
Hopkins NCAA playoff berth. 

Cook definitely has a game like 
that in him. Against No. 11 ranked 














ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Adam Cook ran for a career-high 185 yards in this week’s 38-14 win. 


3,921 total yards. That total creates 
déja vu in the Hopkins record books, 
as Cook is amassing these numbers 
on the heels of an exemplary 2003 
season. Last season, Cook set 
Hopkins’ single-season records with 
1,047 rushing yards and 1,736 all-pur- 
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holder with 3,972 total yards, surpass- 
ing Brad McLam’s 18-year old mark of 


the race,” said 
Cook, “but I guess now I’m back into 
it.” 


But even if Cook has the fastest time 
in this race, he’s happy that there are 
more heats to come. He’s alreadylook- 
ing for who will be next to beat his 
record (or records), and he’s only set- 
ting his gaze on his own bench. 

“(Junior running back T.J. Lyons] 
is good, and so is [sophomore run- 
ning back] Mark Nesbitt,” Cook said. 
“Either one of those guys has a good 
year, and they can break my records.” 

In fact, Cook would be happy to 
see those guys break records, because 
it would ensure that Blue Jay football 
remains solid down theline. And with 
that in mind, Cook would like to first 
break those records himself. 


“Adam Gentile has it,” he said. “I ; 


don’t think he’d mind my getting it.” 

So Cook doesn’t think Gentile 
would mind if the record is broken, 
and Cook wouldn’t mind if one ofhis 
own teammates breaks it again only a 
year or two later. So who would be 
heartbroken to see the rushing record 
go? Cooklaughs. “McDaniel,” he said. 





Women’s Soccer improves to 15-4-1 


Jays work their way into NCSAA/Adidas poll with No. 24 ranking 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
scored an unassisted goal to bring the 
Hopkins to within one goal of the 
Bullets. 

The final eight minutes of the game 
were the most frantic of the entire 
season, as Hopkins valiantly tried to 
complete their rally, but despite sev- 
eral quality scoring chances, the Jays 
were unable to score again. 
Gettysburg escaped with the confer- 
ence title, winning the game, 4-3. For 
the game, Gettysburg out-shot the 
Blue Jays 14-8, and held a 2-1 corner 
kick advantage. Junior goalie Jen 

~ Goebel finished with five saves. 

“It was very frantic and we were 
giving it everything we had,” said 
Weil. “The wind was a factor, and we 
had trouble in the first half since it 
was against us, but we got it in the 


second half, which gave us an advan- 
tage. Goalie punts didn’t travel as far. 
It was exciting and gratifying, seeing 
that the girls wouldn’t give up.” 

The previous day, when Hopkins 
matched up against Haverford, the 
Blue Jays came out determined, but 
fell into an early hole when Haverford 
scored in the first half to take a quick 
1-0 lead. The score stood until half- 
time, as the Blue Jays, despite taking 
six shots, were blanked by the 
Haverford defense up to the break. 

“We played very well for the first 
ten minutes of the game,” said Elgort. 
“We came out with fire and intensity, 
but we lost some of that momentum 
when we were scored on.” 

In the second half, the Blue Jays 
came out with renewed energy and 


focus, but despite the continued bar- 





toGC. with the No, 24 ranking. ae yh 


rage of shots, were unable to pen- 
etrate and get on the board for most 
of the second half. 

Then with less that four minutes 
remaining in regulation, the Blue Jays 
finally were able to break through. 
Kimuracollectedakickfrom McKenzie 
and sentthe ball into the back of the net, 
evening the score at one and sending 
the game into overtime. 

“We didn’t make any adjustments 
at halftime, we just needed to play be 
ter. We weren't playing as well as we 
could,” said Weil. “I was pleased that 
we picked it up in the second half. We 
eventually moved McKenzie and 
Kimura into the midfield, and this setup 
gave us our first goal. We then went 
back to our standard formation.” 

The momentum stayed with the 
Blue Jays entering the overtime pe- 
riod, as the Jays allowed no scoring 
chances to Haverford in the extra ses- 
sion. In the 8th minute of overtime, 
freshman midfielder Sarah Butler re- 
ceived a pass from Bauman and 
scored, winning the game for the Blue 
Jays and sending them to the finals. 
The goal was Butler’s first goal of her 
collegiate career. 

“The freshmen have evolved during 
the season,” said Weil. “Sarah has been 
off-and on during the season, but she 
started in both games in the playoffs 
because she gives us speed. She came 
through for us in a huge way.” 

Hopkins finished the game with a 
total of 16 shots, more than doubling 
Haverford’s seven, and matching the 
Fords in corner kicks 7-7, 

Despite the disappointment ofnot 
winning the conference tournament, 
the season isn’t over for the Blue Jays. 
Hopkins will host and compete in the 
ECAC tournament which begins this 
upcoming Saturday at 5 p.m. 
Homewood Field. The Jays will try to 
end this season on a positive note. 

“I don’t know much about the 
teams there. Carnegie Melon is a 
strong team,” said Weil. “We’re just 
happy to be hosting; it’s a nice way to 
have the seniors go out at home.” 

“It’s nice that we get to play to- 
gether for one more week,” remarked 
Elgort. “Thisis the mosttalented team 
that Hopkins has fielded since we’ve 
been here; great chemistry and team- 


work. I’m glad I was a part of it this - 


year.” 

_ Hopkins also received more 
positive news this past week. Be- 
cause of their impressive perfor~ 
mance in the conference tourna- 
ment, the Blue Jays reentered the 
most recent NSCAA/Adidas Po 


If Cook has it his way, there would 
be plenty of broken hearts on the 
visiting bench this Saturday. So with 
the record books in his grasp, is he 
going to see some extra chances to 
put the game away himself? “Maybe, 
but we’ve got to make sure that we 
win,” said Cook. “The team comes 
first.” Cook, though, seems confi- 
dent. “When we beat McDaniel, 
hopefully we'll go to NCAAs,” he 
said. 

Unfortunately, Hopkins no 
longer controls its own destiny, so 
many things need to go right for the 
Jays to take the Centennial 
Conference’s automatic bid to the 
NCAA Championships. But the 
only way Hopkins has a chance is 
by beating McDaniel. 

Even if the Blue Jays lose on Sat- 
urday, they will most likely still have 
another ECAC game to play, and 
yet another shot for Cook to break 
Gentile’s record. But Cook isn’t 
even thinking about that possibil- 
ity. He wants NCAAs, and he 
doesn’t want to need two games. “I 
think we're going to beat 
[McDaniel],” said Cook. “And 
hopefully I'll get my record.” 





Wrestling opens year 


BY ALLAN SOTO 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


The Johns Hopkins wrestling team 
traveled to Grantham, Pa. on Tues- 
day to compete in the Messiah Wres- 
tling Invitational. The Blue Jays placed 
a respectable eighth in a field of 11 
teams witha final score of 42.5 points, 
Ursinus took the invitational with a 
total of 96.5 points. 

The Blue Jayshadtwowrestlers place 
second in at the invitational. Sopho- 
more Jimmy Van Daniker and junior 
David Kraus both took runner-up fin- 
ishes in the their weight classes. 

Van Daniker, who wrestles in the 
125-pound class, entered the tourna- 
ment as the second seed, and as a 
result received a first round bye. Van 
Daniker strung together two impres- 
sive decisions, 14-6 and 9-5, to ad- 
vance to the finals. In the finals Van 
Daniker faced the top seed in Ursinus’ 
Eddie Murrary. Murray defeated Van 
Daniker, 4-0, to take the match and 
125-pound championship. 

Kraus, like Van Daniker, was also 
seeded second and received the first 
round bye in the 174-pound class. 
Kraus cruised with an easy, 8-3, deci- 
sion in the first match, but barely es- 


caped the second match winning bya 
close 4-2 decision, Kraus was injured 
and unable to compete in the final 
round. Because Kraus had made it to 
the finals before his injury, he was 
awarded second place. 

In the 285-pound weight class, se- 
nior David de Garavilla dropped his 
opening match, 1-0, However, de 
Garavilla was quickly able to put the 
close decision behind him, racking 
up three straight wins, (10-2, 7-2, 5- 
2) before going on to pin his oppo- 
nent in the third place match at the 
2:58 mark, picking up third place 
point for the Jays. 

Hopkins had senior Joe Selba and 
sophomore Dustin Tamsen wrestling 
in the 165-pound class. Both wres- 
tlers dropped early matches and fell 
into the consolation bracket. The 
seeding in the consolation bracket put 
both teammates up against one an- 
other, Selba took the match with an 
8-3 decision and continued in the 
tournament. He went 1-1 in his next 
two matches and both failed to earn 
points for the Jays. 

The Blue Jays return to the mat 
this coming Saturday morning when 
they travel to rival McDaniel to com- 
pete in the Green Terror Duals. 
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M. Soccer readies for 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
54:24. Freshmen midfielder Nate Ford took over Gill’s spot 
for the remainder of the first half. 

“T don’t remember it too well, but I know that it was real 
dirty. I had fallen on the ground and the kid just kicked me 
in my face when the ball wasn’t even near us,” said Gill. “It 
was unfortunate that the ref didn’t see it, but that’s just the 
way the game goes sometimes.” 

After an emotionally draining victory over 
Muhlenberg, the Jays next challenge was to avoid a let- 
down against the Green Terror in the final round. Though 
the Jays only managed one goal, itturned outto beenough, 
just as it had most of the season. 

Tension was building up towards the end of the contest 
against the Terror, as both teams were still deadlocked 
into the second half. But at 75:04, sophomore forward Joe 
Pinero knocked the ball into the Terror goal off of a 
throw-in from junior forward Edmond Wybaillie to put 
the Jays ahead for good. 

Following a brief celebration, the Jays were determined to 
avoid the headache of overtime. Pinero and junior forward 
Steve Read kept constant pressure on the Terror’s junior 

goalkeeper Andrew Wu. 

‘Complicating matters even more was the fact that 
junior defender Aaron Blynn was ejected from the cham- 
pionship game only 26 minutes into the contest after 
receiving a red card, leaving the Jays a man down for the 
remainder of the contest. 

“Tt was disheartening to receive two yellow cards on two 
fouls in the finals of the conference tournament. A good 
referee will usually give a verbal warning before issuing a 
card, and most definitely before issuing a red card,” said 
Blynn. “I probably deserved the first yellow. I went into 
the tackle with the intent of sending a message to the 
McDaniel players. They came chippy, meaning they were 
fouling us after the play, and were simply playing dirty. I 
took it upon myself to show them they could not get away 
with [that type of play].” i 

The Jays credit their success in both games to aggressive- 
ness and teamwork during practice and game time. 


“The effort that Manbaj Gill, Blaine Phillips and the. 


defense gave in the midfield, while we were down a man in 
the championship game against McDaniel, is the reason we 
are still playing this season,” said Kane. - 

Keeping their immaculate record intact will not get any 
easier for the Jays in the NCAA tournament, as the compe- 
tition gets better and the stakes get higher. 

“We know that we are the number two team in the 
country, and we have a target on our back,” said Gill, “The 
other team’s aggressiveness is nothing compared to John 
Berggren in practice, so we are prepared for it every game.” 

‘The Jays out shot both teams this past weekend, with 11 
shots against the Mules and eight against the Terror. They 
hope to convert more of their chances into goals as they head 
tothe NCAA tournament. 

“Weknowthatin the Centennial Conferenceand NCAA 


tourney we will only get a handful of chances to score and we © 


have to take advantage of them if we want to be successful,” 
said junior forward Adam Simon. “[Head] Coach [Matt] 
Smith has emphasized this countless times.” 

The team is now headed to the Sweet 16 round of the 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
The Jays celebrate after securing a semifinal victory 
over Muhlenberg with a 3-0 win in penalty kicks. 


NCAA tournament. The Jays received a first round bye and 
will face Elizabethtown College on Saturday. 

_ “Wejustneed to go outand play our game. What other 
people, teams, or coaches say doesn’t mean. ing to 
us. If we go outand play our game, hopefully the chips will 
fall into place,” said Kane. ; 

“Of course whenever we play a big game there is pres- 
sure. I think people get the idea that there isn’t any pres- 
sure on us since we just keep winning. That isn’t true,” 
said Read, “Now every team we play plays us like it is the 
World Cup. They pack it in on us and hope to get a lucky 
opportunity to knock us off.” 


SENIOR GOALIE KANE TAKES HOME» 
PLAYEROFTHEYEARHONORS 


Accolades continued to roll in for the Jays this past 
Wednesday, as the Centennial Conference awards were 
announced. Kane, the leader ofa formidable defense that 
routinely shut down its opponents game in and game out, 
was named the 2004 Centennial Conference Player of the 
Year with league-best 0.17 goals against average. ‘ 

Kane, senior defender Chris Brown and junior 
defensemen Jeff Grosser were all named to the first team 
All-Centennial selections for the second consecutive year; 
Read, who leads the team with eight goals, and Gill, who 
has two goals and five assists, were also named to the first 
team. Pollack also took home second team All-Centen- 
nial honors. 

“I am very happy with the way things have gone this 
whole year,” said Pollack. “With all of the injuries I have 
had (two knee surgeries during my first two years here), 
this whole thing just means so much more to me, person- 
ally. There was a point when I didn’t know if I was ever 
going to play soccer again. This individual recognition is 
really very flattering, but I still don’t think that I am 
playing my best, and I would still trade all of the recogni- 
tion and individual statistics for that NCAA ring in a 
heartbeat. That is what you play for.” ; 
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Football improves to 7-2 with win V’ball falls in finals 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A112 
Saturday, so our focus js entirely on 
McDaniel and w inning a piece of the 
conference title. 

Inthe much- anticipated non-con- 
ference battle between the two 
schools, Hopkins dominated every 
facetofthe game, racking up 473 yards 
of total offense and only allowi ring 263 
yards. Senior running back and co- 
captain Adam Cook had one of his 
best games in a Hopkins uniform, 
amassing a career-high 185 yards on 
26 carries to go along with two touch- 
downs. Cook was named the Centen- 
nial Conference Offensive Player of 
the Week for his outstanding perfor- 
mance. 

“The line was awesome on Satur- 
day,” said Cook, whobroke the school 
record for multipurpose yardage this 
weekend (3,972). “They gave me a 
chance to get to the second-level of 
defenders and I felt good running the 
ball. A game like this should be great 
for confidence as we get ready for 
McDaniel.” 

The Tigers started off quickly, 
marching 80 yardsin 12 plays to score 
the game’s first points. Missed tack- 
les by Hopkins defenders and some 
nice catches by Hampden-Sydney 
receivers kept the drive alive until 
halfback Johnny Junes scored on 
fourth and goal from inches away. 
Hopkins responded quickly by hand- 
ing off to Cook on its first possession. 
Cook gained 48 yards on six carries 
on that drive and moved the ball into 
field goal range. Quarterback Brian 
Schiller, who started his second 
straight game, was sacked on third 
down and sophomore Ben Scott came 
on to attempt the 36-yard field goal. 
The kick glanced off an outstretched 
Tiger’s hand and the Blue Jays came 
away with no points on their opening 
possession. 

After a quick three-and-out stop 
by the Hopkins defense, Schiller and 
the offense got another chance at the 
end zone, starting at the Blue Jays 49- 
yard line. Junior running back T_J. 
Lyons fought for a first down after 
two carries. Several plays later, Schiller 
injured his foot scrambling for a first 
down. Junior quarterback Zach 
Dilonno, the starter in the first seven 
games, entered the game for the first 


time since aleg injury forced himout 
of the lineup one week earlier.’ 





KATE FALLANO/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior wide receiver Brian Wolcott caught two TD passes against H-SC. 


Dilonno promptly picked up a first 
down on a quarterback sneak and 
then moved Hopkins toward the end 
zone. He completed a pass over the 
middle to sophomore Anthony 
Triplin (three receptions for 25 yards) 
to convert ona third-and-nine situa- 
tion. Lyons then took the ball three 
times from inside the five-yard line, 
finally scoring on the third attempt to 
tie the game at 7-7. 

The defense stopped Hampden- 
Sydney again on three plays and the 
Jays got the ball back on the Tiger 49- 
yard line. It took Cook only five car- 
ries to find the end zone. After gash- 
ing the Tigers’ defense for long gains 
of 24 and 14 yards to start the drive, 
Cook was stopped for one yard and 
then three yards before breaking a 
tackle in the backfield and scamper- 


ing seven yards for the score. Cook’s 
touchdown gave Hopkinsits first lead 
of the game, 14-7. 

After both teams traded punts, 
Dilonno moved Hopkins down the 
field again. Cook took the first three 
carries for 22 yards, bringing the ball 
into Tiger territory. Dilonno then 
connected with senior receiver Brian 
Wolcott over the middle for 34 yard 
gain. Three plays later, Cook scored 
on a draw play from four yards away 
for his second touchdown with under 
two minutes remaining in the half. 

Two incomplete passes and a run 
for no gain by the Tigers gave Hopkins 
the ball back with 54 seconds left in 
the first half. Cook took the ball on 
three draw plays for 33 yards. Dilonno 
then completeda pass over the middle 


to freshman receiver Corey Sattler for * 


59 


22 yards. After an incomplete pass, 
Dilonno scrambled out-of-bounds 
for nine yards to set up Scott’s second 
field goalattempt, which he converted 
from 28 yards away as the clock ex- 
pired, giving the Jays a 24-7 lead. 
Hopkins received the ball to start 


up right where it left off. Cook con- 
tinued to weave his way through the 
Tigers’ stop unit to advance the Jays 
into scoring range. 
completions from Dilonno to 


Consecutive | 


Wolcott for 10 and 13 yards then re- | 


sultedin another Blue Jay touchdown. 

After both teams traded posses- 
sions, the Blue Jay defense forced the 
first turnover of the game. A punish- 
ing hit by junior strong safety Max 
Whitacre deflected Tiger quarterback 
Brett Delk’s throw. Junior defensive 
end Alan Cody caught the ball right 
above the turf for his first career in- 
terception. Cody was dragged down 


later, Dilonno connected with 
Wolcott for a 38-yard touchdown 
pass on a “post-corner-post” route 
— the-same route that the two con- 
nected on earlier for a 34-yard gain. 

Though 
brought the score to 38-14 early in 
the third quarter when Delk hit re- 
ceiver Brad Smith ona fade in theend 
zone, the game was never in doubt. 
Hopkins spent the majority of the 
fourth quarter running down the 
clock and keeping the ball away from 
the Tiger’s explosive offense. 

Cody, who had seven tackles, in- 


cluding four for loss, two sacks and | 
an interception, was named to the | 


Centennial Conference Defensive 
Honor Roll. Sophomore strong 
safety Matt Hagel led the team in 
tackles with nine, bringing his team- 
leading total to 74 stops this season. 
Junior defensive back Jim Sanders 
had the other Hopkins interception, 
stopping the Tigers’ last drive of the 
game. 

The Jays’ focus will now turn to a 
7-2 McDaniel squad that still con- 
trols its own playoff destiny. Hopkins 
has won the last three meeting be- 


tween the two schools, including a | 


17-3 victory last season in 
Westminster, Md. 

The two teams will square off in 
the annual Bull Roast game at 1 p.m. 


on Homewood Field. 


Hampden-Sydney | 





Blue Jays look to get fresh start next season 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
points to get out to a 20-17 lead. The 
third game was marred with numer- 
ous runs for the Bullets, who held 


| leads of 12-7, 21-16 and 23-16. 
thesecondhalf, and the offense picked | 


Althongh Hopkins lost in three 


| games, the team remained upbeat 


about its effort against a superior 
Gettysburg team. 

“In my opinion, our team could 
not have played better,” Kay said. 
“Our defense was extremely scrappy, 
our passes were on, our hitters were 
connecting and our servers were de- 
livering. Unfortunately, we couldn’t 
put the ball away. Gettysburg simply | 
terminated the play when theyneeded | 
to, and we were unable to. We played | 
areally tough team and we gave it our 
all, so we have no regrets.” | 


Junior outside hitter Katie | 


| O’Callaghan led the Blue Jays with 11 
after a four-yard return. Three plays | 


| said Kay. “But I’m very pleased with 


kills, while freshman outside hitter | 
Natalia Fijalkowski contributed eight. 
Senior setter Betsy Baydala, in her 
final game at Hopkins, had 24 assists, 
four kills and five digs. 


“We are just not at the level of |. 


Gettysburg yet,” said Pennewill. 
“Their program is at a completely dif- | 
ferent level then where we are. They 
travel to California and play two of 
thetop 10teamsinthecountry.Come | 
crunch time, those types of games | 
really pay off.” 

“Itis always disappointing to lose,” 





the way this team performed this 
weekend. This was the first time that 
the No. 3 seed beat the No. 2 seed in 
tournament history.” 
TheGettysburg match was preceded 
on Saturday by the semifinal match, in 
which Hopkins beat Franklin & 
Marshall, who had also knocked offthe 
Jays in an early-season meeting. The 
Diplomats forced the-match to five 
gamesbywinning gamesthreeandfour, | 





| after Hopkins took the first two 30-21 
| and 30-23. After falling to F & M by 


scores of 30-27 and 30-23, the Jays re- | 
covered in the fifth and decisive game. | 


| The teams exchanged points until the 


game was tied at 12-12. From there, 
Hopkins took three of the last four 
points to win the game and advance to 


| Sunday, 15-13. 


O’Callaghan once again led the Blue 
Jayswith 21 killsand 14 digs. Kayracked 


> a OFS, 


up 17 digs in this match, while Baydala 
had 44 assists, 10 kills and 25 digs. 

Pennewill looks forward to next 
year, however, and everything that 
might come with a fresh start. 

“We are looking to get a strong re- 
cruiting class,” Pennewill said. “We 
need to get depth at every position. We 
lose Betsy, which really hurts us, so we 
need to find a voice and to finda leader 
for this team, so that we can continue to 
gain on a program like Gettysburg.” 


W.Polo 
wraps up 


season 
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In their final game of the week- 


| end Hopkins played Slippery Rock, 


another Division III team. 

The match-with Slippery Rock was 
to decide fifth place in the tournament. 
After leading 9-1 at the half, the Blue 
| Jays coasted to the finish, eventually 


| winning 12-5 and securing fifth place. 


Although the Blue Jays played well 
and improved from their initial ninth 


| position to eventually finish fifth, the 


loss to Bucknell prevented them from 


| continuing their season and moving 
| on to the NCAA Championships. 


Although the season may have 
ended sooner than the team may 
have hoped for, ona whole, Hopkins 
was extremely successful in 2004. ° 

Their biggest accomplishment 
came when the Blue Jays took the 
Eastern Division III Championships, 
a team goal since the beginning of the 
season. Senior driver Brian Mead also 
received several accolades through- 
out the course of the season. 

Head Coach Ted Bresnahan was 


| named Coach of the Year at 
| Easterns, and Mead was selected 
| MVP. The Blue Jays finished out 


their 2004 season with an 18-16 
overall record anda 5-9 mark in the 
Southern Division. 
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Registration. for Intersession Starts Soon! 


Intersession 2005: January 10 - 28, 2005 


Explore New Courses. Enrich Your Studies and Transcript. 
Experience Homewood During Intersession. 


Intersession has doubled its offerings to include unique and creative courses that will allow you to explore a variety 


of academic interests while earing credits toward electives and distribution. Enroll.in one- and two-credit courses 


such 


as Invitation to Entrepreneurship; International Conflict; Introduction to Computer Integrated Surgery; and 


Elvis, The Eagles, and Eminem: An Overview of Popular Music Since 1950. Take preparatory courses for the GMAT, 
MCAT, LSAT, and GRE. Or enjoy Wine Tasting and Ballrooom Dancing. 


Registration start November 29 and ends December 3. Visit www.jhu.edu/intersession for more information. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


Call 410-5 


Vide Sh oe beet oe 


516-4548 or visit www.jhu.edu/intersession for more information. 
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McDaniel vs. Football 1p.m., 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


With the resignation of head coach Dave 
Wannstedt, interim head coach Jim Bates 
becomes only the fifth head coach in the 38- 
year history of the Miami Dolphins franchise. 
The Washington Redskins have had five 
coaches in the last five seasons, 





M. Soccer 
wins conf. 


title over 
McDaniel 


Hopkins is 17-0 
heading into round 
one of the NCAA 
playoff tournament 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


After cruising to 16 straight wins 
in the regular season with apparent 
ease, the Johns Hopkins men’s soccer 
team’s semifinal game in its quest for 
a Centennial Conference Champion- 
ship was anything buta sure thing. Af- 
ter playing to a scoreless tie with rival 
Muhlenberg through regulation and 
two overtime periods, the Jays defeated 
the Mules, 3-0, in a penalty kick 
shootout. After Hopkins’ marathon win 
over the defending Centennial cham- 
pion Mules, the Jays beat McDaniel, 1- 
0, to take home the conference title. 

In Friday’s penalty shootout, se- 
nior co-captain and goalie Gary Kane 
Jr. made phenomenal saves in what 
willbe rememberedas one ofthe most 
impressive performances of his 
Hopkins career. 

“There is a lot of luck involved in 
PKs. I was fortunate enough to guess 
correctly a few times and was able to 
get to the ball,” said Kane, “I wasn’t 
thinking about anything, really. I was 

just in the moment, trying to make 
the next save.” 

Senior forward Doug Pollack, jun- 
ior midfielder Stephen Walsh, junior 
defender Jeff Grosser and junior 
midfielder Manbaj Gill took the pen- 
alty kicks for Hopkins. Muhlenberg’s 
senior co-captain and goalie Chris 
Davis was able to block Pollack’s at- 
tempt, but he was not as lucky in 
stopping the other three juniors. 

“] was just trying to keep my head 
as clear as possible,” said Gill, who 
put home the game-winning kick. 
“Gary did his part by saving the sec- 
ond and third PKs, so it was my re- 
sponsibility to win it as soon as we 
could. I was also thinking a lot about 
the celebration afterwards.” 

Gill also demonstrated indomi- 
table resolve in Saturday night’s 
championship game against the 
Green Terror. A McDaniel player 
kicked him in the face while he was on 
the ground. Gill continued playing 
after halftime and paid the Terror 
back with a tackle at 46:28, as well as 
winning a one-on-one situation at 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


Cook runs wild in 
Jays 38-14 win 


The versatile senior running back is 
only 129 yards away from the school 
record for rushing yards heading into 
this week. Page A10 


COVERAGE 
Wrestling finishes in 


Kraus and Van Daniker proved de- 
serving of their Invitational rankings, 
both finishing runner-up in their 
weight classes. Page A10 


8th place at Messiah . 





~ ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior defenseman Aaron Blynn searches for an open man in the Jays’ victory over Muhlenberg ina game that 
was decided by penalty kicks. Hopkins secured the C.C. title with a 1-0 win over McDaniel the next day. 


Gary Kane Jr. wins 
C.C. Player of Year 


Kane blanked Muhlenberg through 
regulation, two OTs and a shootout in 
the Centennial semifinal: Next up for 
Kane: the NCAA playoffs. Page A10 








Football upends 


No. 11 Hampden 


Sydney, 38-14 


Jays still alive in race 
for an automatic bid 


to NCAA playoffs 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Despite a pair of crippling Cen- 
tennial Conference losses earlier in 
the season, the Johns Hopkins foot- 
ball team is still in the running for a 
share of the conference title and pos- 
sibly an automatic NCAA playoff bid 
after routing No. 11 Hampden- 
Sydney College last Saturday. The vic- 
tory sets up a conference champion- 
ship showdown with McDaniel 
College this weekend at Homewood. 

This week Hopkins will renew its 
annual rivalry with McDaniel Col- 
lege, but the stakes are higher than 
usual. A McDaniel win guarantees the 
Green Terrorasolo conference cham- 
pionship. However, a Hopkins vic- 
tory will result in a three-, four-, or 
even a five-way tie for the title. Four 


‘| teams — Hopkins, Muhlenberg, 


Dickinson and Franklin & Marshall 





Junior running back T.J. Lyons 
helped the Jays run for over 300 
yards vs. No. 11 Hampden- Sydney. 


— currently have two Centennial 
losses, while McDaniel has one in the 
conference. Strength of schedule will 
mostlikely determine who represents 
the conference inthe NCAA playoffs. 

“There are many possibilities in 
terms of playoffs and tie-breakers,” 
said head coach Jim Margraff. “But it 
means nothing unless we win on 
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Volleyball falls to 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


After a late-season rally, that in- 
cludeda 11 -game winning, the Johns 
Hopkins volleyball team capped offa 
successful season with asecond-place 
finish in the Centennial Conference 
tournament. After defeating Franklin 
& Marshallin the first round, the Blue 
jays fell to perennial power 
Gettysburg in the finals on the Bul- 
lets’ home turfin Gettysburg, Pa. The 
Blue Jays finished their season with a 
record of 18-10. 

Hopkins, the No. 3 seed, knocked 
off the No. 2 Franklin & Marshall in 
the semis in order to get into the fi- 
nals, where they faced a Bullets team 
that had defeated them, 3-0, earlier in 
the season. In what could have beena 
revenge game for the Blue Jays, they 
weren't able to overcome the supe- 
rior play of Gettysburg’s Nicole Barr. 


‘Bullets in C.C. final 


Hopkins head coach Scott Pennewill 
his team’s ability to control Barr 
would be very important to the out- 
come of the game. 

“Gettysburg is very good at play= 
ing pin to pin,” Pennewill said. “Due 
to the speed of their offense, it is very: 
tough to get two blockers up there. 
She (Barr) is a really good player —I 
think the Player of the Year in our 
conference. Gettysburg simply did a 
better job of terminating the play.” 

As it turns out, the Blue Jays 
weren't able to stop the Bullets, and 
lost 30-21, 30-26, and 30-21. The Blue 
Jays stayed with Gettysburg in the 
first game until the Bullets went on a 
scoring run that gave them a 17-10 
lead. The defending champion Bul- 
lets never looked back, and took the 
game by nine points. It was much of 
the same in the second game, when 
Gettysburg ran off four unanswered 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





W. Soccer vying 
for ECAC title 


Jays fall one goal short of C.C. 
title in 4-3 finals loss to Bullets 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTrer 


Despitea furious comeback attempt, the Johns Hopkins 
women’s soccer team came up just short securing it’s 
second Centennial Conference championship in three 
years, falling to Gettysburg in the final match, 4-3. The 
Blue Jays (15-4-1) fell to Gettysburg for the second straight 
year in the conference tournament. In 2003, the two 
teams tied 1-1 in the semifinals, but Gettysburg advanced 
on penalty kicks, 6-5. 

“It was hard to watch,” said junior midfielder Laura 
Elgort of the Gettysburg game. “We wanted to score so 
badly and everyone was giving their best effort. We had 
our chances, but it just didn’t happen. I can’t even de- 
scribe the feeling.” 

The Blue Jays advanced to the finals by defeating 
Haverford, 2-1, in overtime. Haverford had yet to lose to 
a conference opponent, finishing the regular season un- 
defeated in the conference. 

In the finals match, the Blue Jays came out flat and fell 
behind in the 10th minute when Gettysburg scored their 
first goal. Gettysburg dominated the first half, firing off 
eight shots and holding the Johns Hopkins offense shot- 
less. | Hhie 
“1 don’t think they played any differently, we just 
didn’t keep possession. We were lucky to be down 1-0 at 
the half,” said head coach Leo Weil. “They are very good 
and we didn’t play as well as we could. ee 

; ; 4 ; 
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KATE FALLANO/FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore defender Lindsey Kimura scored the 
game-tying goal against Haverford, forcing overtime. 


“I think the game was a lot like Haverford in the first 
half,” said Elgort. “We didn’t pass well and we weren’t 
playing our game.” 

Gettysburg’s domination continued early into the sec- 
ond half when they scored two goals within a five-minute 
span to take a commanding 3-0 lead. Hopkins responded 
almost immediately to the 3rd goal as sophomore defender 
Lindsey Kimura found the back of the Bullets’ net. The goal 
was assisted by sophomore sweeper Jessie McKenzie. 

The game stayed locked at 3-1 fora significant portion 
of the second half until Gettysburg scored again in the 
74th minute to regain the 3-goal advantage. 

The Blue Jays then began mounting a comeback as 
junior midfielder Katherine Taft sent a cross to sopho- 
more forward Laurie Baumann in front of the net who 
sent the ball past the Gettysburg goalkeeper, reducing the 
Blue Jay deficit to two goals, Four minutes later, McKenzie 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 





W. Polo falls to Bucknell in CWPAs 


BY CAITLIN KUNKEL 
THE JOHN Hopkins News-Letter 


What began asa promising season 
came to an abrupt end for the Johns 
Hopkins men’s water polo team at 
the CWPA Southern Championships, 
held in Princeton, NJ, held from Oct. 
30-31. The Blue Jays needed nothing 
short of winning the tournament to 
keep their season and postseason 
hopes alive. Unfortunately, Hopkins 
dropped a tough 12-8 match to 
Bucknell midway through the tour- 
nament, thus ending any hopes they 
may have had to prolong their sea- 
son. * 

Hopkins traveled to Princeton 
with high hopes, fresh off their vic- 
tory in the Division III Eastern Cham- 
pionships the weekend before. As the 
ninth seed, Hopkins wasslated to face 
four opponents throughout the 
course of the two-day tournament. 
Despite the grueling schedule the Jays 
emerged with a 3-1 record. 

The Blue Jays first faced offagainst 
Washington and Jefferson, the 
fourth-seeded. team. Hopkins de- 
feated Washington and Jefferson, 13- 
9, the previous weekend at Easterns, 
and this meeting was no different. 
The Blue Jays took the game, 18-12, 
surging ahead by outscoring W&J 6- 
1 in the final quarter of the game en 
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After taking home another victory at the E 


| Blue Jays fall to Bison by a score of 12-8, ending all playoff hopes 
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ern Championships this 


year, the water polo team struggled against Bucknell at the CWPA Cham- 
pionships last weekend, losing by a score of 12-8 to finish the season, 


route to the opening match victory. 
Hopkins then faced off against 
long time Division I rival Bucknell. 
The two teams had already met twice 
this season, with both games being 
decided by a single goal, one for the 
Bison, and one for the Blue Jays. In 
the rubber match of the season series 
Bucknell surged ahead early, build- 
ing a commanding lead, and eventu- 
ally scoring a four goal win, 12-8, over 


Hopkins. ww 
The loss apparently sparked the 
Blue Jays, who came out stro 
against Mercyhurstin their first match 
on Saturday. Hopkins dominate 
from the onset, taking a 13-6 lead into 
the half and allowing only two goals 
throughout the entire second half; 
taking the contest by the final score of 
16-8. 
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Row house party 


They get ‘off’ 
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Win the lottery, avoid the meal plan 


BY JULIEN WANG 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Most freshmen have heard the 
pace “lotterynumber” every now and 


éh from an Resident Advisor or upper- 


classmen friends, but few know the intri- 
cacies of the system that will land them in 
a particular dorm next year. The sopho- 
morehousinglotteryisnotthe reallottery- 
— sorry, no one wins any cash— but 
when played right, itcan ensurea smooth 
and enjoyable second year at Hopkins. 

The housing lottery is a system used 
by the Housing and Dining Services as 
a way to manage the housing selection 
process. During second semester, each 
freshman decides whom he or she wants 
to live with for sophomore year and will 

“register with those people as a group of 
two, three or four. The student can also 
opt to go into the lottery alone. 

Actual group online registration 
takes place in March. Students should 
make sure to follow the deadlines care- 
fully because anyone who does not regis- 
ter in time and does not turn in a com- 
muter exemption form will be 


automatically registeredasa group ofone. 

Choosing whom to live with is the 
first and probably the most important 
part of the room selection process. If 


always make the best roommates. 
Freshmen, think about your habits, 
and your personal boundaries. You will 
want your future roommate to respect 
your boundaries and at least make an 
effort to adjust to or put up with your 
schedule and all your quirky habits. 
The advantages of living with close 
friends are obvious— you're with your 
friends whenever youre in your room 
and you can talk to them or hang out 
with them at any time. The main disad- 
vantages are that having them around 
can distract you from your studies and 
that, despite your closeness, you may 
notbe well-suited to sharealiving space. 
The second part of room selection is 
choosing where tolive. Assophomores, 
you will be able to choose between all 
the available on-campus housing. This 
includes Homewood and Bradford 


apartments, Wolman and McCoy, the 
AMRs, and Buildings A and B. The 
Housing Office will have information 
sessions and tours for a week in Febru- 





Wolman— they are more spacious and 

luxurious, so most students are willing to 

make the slightly longer trek to class. 
The selection of apartment choices 


ranges from one-person efficiencies to | 


four-bedroom apartments. All the 
apartments, regardless of number of 
bedrooms, have a living room, dining 
area, a full kitchen, and one or two bath- 
rooms. One advantage of living in the 
apartments is that residents are not re- 
quired to purchase meal plans. This is a 
golden opportunity for you to explore 
all the great takeout places and restau- 
rants in the area or, for the particularly 
brave, to learn how to cook. 
ConTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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BY EMILY YOON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


many freshmen lustafter apartments reserved 
for sophomores at the Bradford and the 
Homewood for the upcoming year. Sopho- 
mores also face the somewhat daunting task of 
finding off-campus housing for their junior and 
senior years. Once one does decide where to 
live, the question still remains: To live alone, or 
to have roommates? 

Thereare definitely many factors that gointo 
making that decision including compatibility 
with potential roommates, dictated by differ- 
ences in social lifestyles, cleanliness, eating hab- 
its (such as keeping kosher, or being a vegetar- 

fi ygReronCes. and sleep schedules. 
ia ~ One major aspect to consider 
_ ing to live alone is the amount of responsibility 


_ living involves sharing everything.” However, 
he appreciates “total accountability for all your 
belongings, like food, clothes, and little things 

we all have lying around”. 

Also, there are definite prosand cons whenit 
comes to social aspects of living alone. Sopho- 
more Miriam Mandl, who resides in a single 
apartment in the Homewood, is completely 
happy with living on her own. “At first, I was a 
little nervous about living alone,” she said. “T 
was kind of worried about being lonely. But it 
has really worked out well. I’m lucky enough 
that I’m surrounded by neighbors who are not 
just people I see in the elevator but they are my 
_ friends.” Furthermore, Mandl enjoys the 
_ amount of freedom she enjoys thanks to her 
_ lack of roommates. “Living alone lets me keep 


Students live singled out 


en choos- — 





crazy hours, watch whatever I want on TV, no 
matter howadmittedly bad the showis, listen to 
ridiculously bad or sappy music, and just do 
whatever I want,” she said. — 

Luperchio agrees that living alone definitely 
has its perks “[It provides] flexibility with your 
hours because no one is keeping tabs on where 
you are and no one is going to get woken up 
when you show up drunk, or otherwise just 
loud like me, at 4 a.m.,” he said. “[It is] also 
crucial so you can bring girls over without awk- 
wardness for fun times.” Mandlalso enjoys not 
having to consider the reaction of, or the distur- 
bance to, a roommate. “Last year I worried 
about inconveniencing my roommate wlien- 
ever she had a paper or an exam,” she said. “But 
now if I want to have a girls’ night in my apart- 


__ ment, 1 can.do it whenever I want, worry free.” 
The company that a roommate provides is” 


lacking when you live alone however. “I espe- 
ciallymissmy roommate from last year,” Mandl 
said. “It was great talking to her at 4a.m. when 


we were trying to fall asleep.” Luperchio recog- 


nizes the drawbacks to living alone. “You miss 
out on close quarters relationship and having 
someone around at all times, when you need it 
the most.” Mandl knows this feeling first hand: 
“In early October, I cut myself badly and had to 
go to the hospital,” she said. “It made me realize 
howimportantitis to have people nearby, ifnot 
in your apartment. I had to go across the hall, 
and use my access card as I was dripping blood 
down the hallway to go and get help.” 

Ultimately, though, both Luperchio and 
Mandlarecompletely satisfied withlivingalone. 
Though living solo may notbe for everyoneand 
is pricier than living with one or multiple room- 
mates, itis also easier to finda single apartment. 
And goingatitalone may also be one step closer 
to complete independence, something that 
many students find appealing. - 
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BY JASON FARBER 


The ‘Trapeze School” was established in up- 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


It takes a deep breath and a bold leap of faith 
before you’re hurtled into the air, with wide- 
eyes and a pounding heart in your chest. After 
all, jumping offa platform 22 feet off the ground 


act that contradicts one basic human in- 


stinct: stay safe on the ground. Grasping the 
bar of the trapeze, a rather odd contraption 
typically associated with a circus, you swing 


and gain momentum. You realize that at that 
one moment, your life depends on a simple 
arrangement of cables, ropes, and three in- 





et a: ; ALL PHOTOS BY ROBIN SHAW 
a teacher at the Trapeze School of New York in Baltimore, demonstrates a “hep” (jump), a “catch” and a dismount. 


structors whom 
you ve just met, but 
inexplicably trust. 
At the Baltimore 
location of the Tra- 
peze School of New 
York (TSNY), the 
flying trapeze is at- 
tempted by both 
thrill-seeking tour- 
ists and a variety of 
people who are 
simply interested 
in an uncommon 
activity that can 
prove to be both 
challenging and re- 


warding. In fact, the exhilaration of flying, tri- 
umph of overcoming fear, and opportunity for 


self-improvement are all benefits of flying tra- 
peze that first inspired Jonathan Conant, 
founder of the “Trapeze School” in 1999, to 


share this aerial art with the public. 


state New York, but Conant and partners Dave 
and Anne Brown, who joined him in 2001, 
sought to further develop their business ven- 
ture and introduce the flying trapeze to New 
York City. Though negotiations with the 
Hudson River Park were lengthy and challeng- 
ing, anew outdoor trapeze school overlooking 
the Hudson River finally opened after a year of 
dedicated planning. In 2003, TSNY began to 
receive an unprecedented amount of media 
coverage, appearing on popular television 
shows such as Kelly and Regis, Good Day New 
York, and The David Letterman Show. Televi- 
sion personalities such as morning show host 
Kelly Ripa and weatherman Al Roker all made 
the leap, as well as Sex and the City star Sarah 
Jessica Parker (“The Catch”, season six, for 
Sex and the City fans). With such great expo- 
sure, thousands of people began signing up for 
this unique experience and investing more time 
in perfecting their timing or learning new tra- 
peze tricks. 
Following the success of the New York City — 

location, TSNY opened an indoor school in — 


Boston and outdoor facility here in Baltimore 
(TSNY Baltimore) at the end of last year, by . 


request of the Baltimore Parks Department. 


I decided to investigate the trapeze phe- _ rag 
nomenon ona Saturday afternoon. Located at 


te 


300 Key Highway, between the Baltimore Sci- 
ence Center and The Rusty Scupper at the In- 


ner Harbor, the school has a great waterfront. 


view. It obviously does not look like a typical 
school; actually, it seems rather inconspicuous 


and natural, due to the simplicity of its design. Ey 
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Although most D-! athletes get huge scholarships, sports is just another extracurricular for most JHU athletes. | 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


No head start for JHU athletes 


Hopkins’ D-III athletes face same academic admissions standards 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


At most universities that partici- 
pate in Division I athletics, being a 
good athlete is usually enough to be 
offered admission anda full or partial 
scholarship. For Hopkins’ Division 
Ill athletes, (everyone but lacrosse 
players), it takes a whole lot more for 
a quarterback to get in than just a 
stellar arm. 

“Admitting athletes is the same as 
admitting any other student,” said 
Dean of Undergraduate Admissions 
John Latting. “We look at a range of 
factors, and athletes just have an ad- 
ditional piece ofinformation that can 
add to the decision.” 

One of the big criticisms often 
hurled at universities is that they grant 
special status to athletes in the admis- 
sions process, accepting those with 
lower credentials more often than 
they would accept any other type of 
student. 

At Hopkins, the Office of Admis- 
sions works to maintain the same aca- 
demic standards for both recruited 
athletes andall other applicants. Each 
year the coaches givelists of preferred 
students to admissions officers who 
retain the final say over who is admit- 
ted and who is not. 

“Coaches wait for decisions and 
they live with them,” said Latting. 

Latting has also worked to improve 
communication with coaches on 
campus so that they are aware of the 
high academic qualifications they are 
looking for. If a recruit didn’t take a 
challenging curriculum, had average 
grades and did so-so on the SAT, 
coaches won’t pursue them, with the 
full knowledge that such applicants 
would be outright rejected by the ad- 
missions office. 

“Ascoachesare recruiting and they 
gather information about prospects, 
they can come to my staff and ask ‘Is 
this someone who is in range?” said 
Latting. “We want coaches to know 

.the type of academic characteristics 
we look for.” 

When coaches submit their lists of 
preferred students to admissions, 
there is no guarantee that they will get 
who they want. 

“Do we turn down people at the 
top of thelist? Yes,” said Latting. “We 
also accept people from the bottom 
of the list.” 

A faculty committee that oversees 
admissions at Hopkins recently initi- 
ated a study to compare the high- 
school records of admitted athletes 
versus those of non-athletes. 

The results showed that when all 
the factors where taken irto ac- 
count, including grades, difficulty 
of curriculum and SAT scores, ad- 
mitted athletes and non-athletes 
were of relatively equal academic 
quality. About 10 to 12 percent of 
the student body participates in ath- 
letics, - , ; 

_ Jim Margraff, head coach of the 
football team, has the most recruit- 
_ ing responsibilitie: of any coach on 


campus. With a team comprised of | 


over 80 membegs, Magraff looks to 


recruit about 22 to 25 athletes a year 
to his program. He relies mainly on 
national databases of high school 
players and then targets those with 
sufficient academic credentials to 
try and get them to come to 
Hopkins. 

“We try and find the best students 
we can and [Dean of Admissions 
John Latting] gives me a good indi- 
cation of what he looks for in the 
transcripts,” said Margraff. “We 
want great students because we also 
don’t want to worry about eligibil- 
ity problems.” 

One of Margraff’s selling points is 
that Hopkins’ football team produces 
more doctors than probably any other 
football program in the nation. Con- 
sidering the difficulty ofthe pre-medi- 
cal curriculum at Hopkins, that is no 
small achievement. 

Margraff has also managed to de- 
velop high loyalty to his program 
among the players. At Division I 
schools, players sacrifice their schol- 

arships if they quit the team. At 
Hopkins, students do it for the love of 
the game. 

“The kids have very strong bonds 
to their team and their fellow play- 
ers,” said Margraff. 

Most teams are composed of re- 
cruited athletes, while a few are 
comprised of more walk-on mem- 
bers, like fencing and crew. The pro- 
grams which compete at the na- 
tional level in Divison III, like 
soccer, swimming and football, rely 
almost entirely on recruited stu- 
dent-athletes. 

The successes of most sports pro- 
grams are directly correlated to the 
amount of effort a coach puts into 
recruiting. According to Latting, the 
coaches of the best programs at 
Hopkinsare “fanatic” about attract- 
ing talent and can spend up to one 
third of their time in recruiting ac- 
tivities, such as traveling the coun- 
try and talking to prospective stu- 
dents. 

Scott Pennewill, a second-year 
coach with the women’s volleyball 
team, spent five years coaching at a 
Division I program at Drexel. 

“I feel I have the least amount of 
control [over admissions] than I’ve 
ever had, and that’s to be expected at 
a place like Hopkins,” he said. 

Pennewill spends a lot of his time 
traveling to club volleyball tourna- 
ments looking for qualified athletes 
for his program. But if a prospective 
athlete doesn’t have adequate grades, 
he doesn’t even bother approaching 
them. 

“I’m looking for quality athletics 
and academics, which eliminates 90 
percent of the field already,” he said. 

Last year Pennewill submitted a 
list of 16 prospective athletes to the 
admissions office that he would have 
liked to see accepted. Of those, only 
seven were actually offered admis- 


~ sion, and of that number, only one 


eventually decided to enroll at 
Hopkins. The entire team is com- 
posed of only 12 players, three of 
whom were unrecruited walk-on 
members. 4 








In the end though, the decisions are 
out of the coaches’ hands. Margraff put 
it best. 

“Dr. Latting doesn’t tell me what to 
call on 3rd and 4 and I don’t tell him 
who to accept.” 


Trapeze students have the world 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

The flying trapeze facility has metal 
poles that tower over the rest of the 
facility, with a small platform, a vari- 
ety of cables, ropes, and of course, a 
large safety net. There is also a lower 
“static trapeze” where students prac- 
tice tricks before attempting any of 
the new moves on the larger compo- 
nent. 

Avi, Arielle, and Gwen are three 
other students enrolled in the class; 
we are all first-timers. They had seen 
the trapeze school on Sex and the City 
and anticipate an adrenaline rush 
from the flight. Weare greeted by our 
instructors, Brian, John, and Scout, 
who are friendly and professional. 
They strap yellow safety harnesses 
tightly around our waists, which will 
later be attached to safety ropes de- 
signed specifically to ensure our 
safety. 

Arielle is the first to jump. She 
completes the first trick on her first 
try, making itlook effortless and natu- 
ral. Her sister, Avi, is also on the sus- 
pended platform. However, when it 
is her turn, the daunting height of the 
platform and the idea of her jumping 
off of it made her reevaluate her deci- 
sion to go through with the flying 
trapeze. However, Brian reasons with 
Aviand teaches her a breathing tech- 
nique that helps deal with the anxi- 
ety. About half an hour later, she is 
able to perform the trick she initially 
feared. — 

The instructors of TSNY are un- 
doubtedly an integral part of the 
program’s success. Besides assisting 
with the technical aspects of the expe- 
rience, the staff also provides moral 
support with their positive attitudes 
and helpful words of encouragement. 
Though they come from a variety of 
backgrounds, they all share an en- 
thusiasm for the aerial arts and dem- 


onstrate a strong ability in circus and 
‘stunt work. 


John wasa cheerleading and gym- 
nastics coach, worked with the “Cir- 
cus of the Kids,” and is now a full- 
time instructor at TSNY. 

For him, seeing the excitement 
and thrill of both first-time and ex- 
perienced students is the most re- 
warding part of his job. In fact, the 


trapeze schoolis frequented byhos- — 


pital patients who want to overcome 
fears, boost their self-esteem, or 
simply participate in a fun, positive 
activity. 


With the safety ropes in place, I | 


climb up to the platform. As I inch 
towards the edge of the last bit of 


“and,” I struggle not to look down. 


Curious passer-bys are beginning jo 








Staying fit by pigging out 


alloween is over, 

Thanksgiving is ap- 

proaching, and 

Christmas is on its 

way. People are usu- 
ally excited when the holiday season 
comes about, but I get depressed. I 
knowwhat’s going to happen because 
it happens every year. 

Midterm time sparks a two-month 
destruction ofthe body Ihave worked 
all year to create. 

Not only am I up late studying, 
I’m eating pizza, hot pockets and 
Uni Mini’s sandwiches at all hours 
of the night. I do.cardio less often, 
because studying only allows time 
for either lifting or running, and 
any true weight lifter knows which 
one gets cut out. 

So, eating more junk plus do- 
ing less cardio equals a fat Marcus 
and an unhappy Jackie (my girl- 
friend). 

But I know that many of you out 
there don’t constantly think about 
dieting and monitoring every calorie 
you ingest. In fact, some people out 
there actively try to overeat to gain 
muscle mass. 

Those of you thatare lucky enough 
to have this problem are called hard- 
gainers. Hard-gainers are 
stereotypically the “skinny” kids in 
high school. 

I call them lucky because those of 
us that are easy-gainers, those that 
gain muscle mass very quickly, tend 
to hold a lot more body fat than the 
hard-gainers. In the eyes of the easy- 
gainer, the only thing that matters is 
body fat percentage. 

Wecan gain all the muscle mass in 
the world, but when it comes to los- 


| ing body fat, we’re dead in the water. 


On the other hand, the hard-gainer 
thinks the most important thing is 
muscle mass. It’s a never-ending de- 
bate. 
Since I usually write for the easy- 
gainers out there, this week] will write 
for the lucky ones. The hard-gainer’s 


congregate by the fence. A group of 
schoolchildren on the hill across the 
street are cheering, possibly heckling 
me. 
“Hep!” calls Scout, indicating that 
it was time for me to jump. Nothing 
happens, though my knees do benda 
little. By the fifth “hep,” I am flying 
through the air, screaming. I just 
know that I will be the first trapeze 
student to fly off of the trapeze and 
land outside of the facility. Obviously, 
that does not happen. 

Instead, I feel surprisingly clear- 
minded and focused. Now it is time 
for trick we practiced on the static 
trapeze. I am somehow supposed to 
hook my knees on the bar and hang- 
upside down while swinging. 

“Legs up!” Somebodyis giving me 
directions, butas usual, lam notready 
to do my trick. Brian, who is at the 
bottom of the trapeze, controls the 
momentum of the trapeze bar with a 


job is easy: eat, eat, eat. The main 
problem of the hard-gainer is that they 
just don’t eat enough. 

Your caloric intake should be 
proportional to the difficulty you 
have putting on weight. It is not 


MARCUS 





Bopy BY MARCUS 


uncommon for a hard-gainer to 
consume 4,000 to 5,000 calories a 
day. I used to lift with a “skinny” 
friend in high school that was eat- 
ing up to 8,000 calories a day! 

Of course, it’s not that easy. The 
quality of food you eat is also im- 
portant. This week, I will give a few 
tried-and-true methods for increas- 
ing appetite in order to build more 
muscle. 

First of all, throw Dr. Atkins out 
the window. Starchy carbs are the 
hard-gainer’s best friend. They’re an 
easy way to pack 
on calories dur- 
ing the day. 

Everyone can 
carry bagels or 
pieces of bread 
around campus. 
In addition, the 
carbs are stored 


asglycogeninthe |g rd-ga iner 
muscle tissue. 
The glycogen friend. 


helps drive water 
and nutrients 





First of all, throw Dr. 

_ Atkins out the window. 
Starchy carbs are the 

's best 


Drinking some fruit juice before a 
large meal can quickly raise and 
subsequently drop blood sugar lev- 
els, stimulating the appetite. 

Lose the fiber. Fiber has great 
qualities for the dieter. Fiber pro- 
vides a “full” feeling and promotes 
digestion. Unfortunately, these 
qualities are devastating for the 
hard-gainer’s appetite. 

Eat more at night. Large meals at 
night help to spike insulin levels before 
sleep. The spike will not only drive the 
food into muscle stores, but it will also 
increase the metabolicrate. Youwill fall 
asleep with a full stomach and wake up 
surprisingly hungry. 

Add artificial sweeteners to your 
food. Most people think of no-calo- 
rie sweeteners as diet aids to sweeten 
foods and control calories. However, 
researchers have found that these 
sweeteners spike insulin levels, one 
of the most potent influences on ap- 


petite. So even though the sweeteners 


have no calories, the body “sees” them 
as sweet. 

Lastly, spice up your appetite. 
Some herbs and spices, particularly 
bitter flavors, cause the release of sa- 
livaand other di- 
gestive juices, 
which can speed 
digestion to trig- 
ger hunger. 

These diet 
tips are a sure 
way for any easy- 
gainer to gain 
five percent 
body fat, but for 
the hard-gainer 
these methods 
can gradually in- 





into the muscle 
cell, enhancing muscle growth. 
Drink a lot of calories, Calories 
from liquids are usually the down- 
fall of most dieters, but for the hard- 
gainer these calories are a blessing 
in disguise. Fruit juices contain con- 
centrated calories and simple carbs. 


thick rope, swinging it back again for 
a second try. 

This time, I manage to fumble my 
way into a semi-upside down hang. 
It was the best I could do at the mo- 
ment. I put my legs back down into 
the first swinging position. 

To dismount, I am supposed to 
perform a backward somersault off 
the trapeze, into the safety net. Brian 
tells me to kick forward and back, 
look up at the sky, then let go and 
grab my knees. I tell myself not to 
think and I let go of the bar. 

Pmnotsure what happened next 
— my eyes were closed and the rest 
of my body was very confused by 
the strange dizziness of whatever I 
am experiencing. Apparently, I had 
successfully completed my back- 
ward somersault. 

I leave the trapeze facility with 
renewed energy and an enormous 
goofy smile on my face. Even 


crease appetite 
and slow metabolism. 

Eat up this holiday season and 
enjoy the “offseason” of bodybuild- 
ing. Remember to watch your waist- 
line and monitor your cholesterol 
levels; you'll be 250 pounds in no 
time. 


ona string” 


though I am not ready to attempt 
the “catch” at the end of the class 
like Arielle, I am pleased to have 
jumped off the platform and per- 
formed even the most basic trapeze 
trick. 

Because the trapeze school is an 
outdoor facility, they will be closing 
shortly for the winter. However, they 
will re-openin March for another year 
of flying. To register for classes, or for 
more information about the school, 
visit the TSNY Web site at http:// 
baltimore.trapezeschool.com. 

As odd as it might sound, the fly- 
ing trapeze will easily become an even 
more popular hobby in the future. 

The adrenaline rush, the thrill of 
flying, the danger and the sense of 
accomplishment will keep students 
coming back for more. Like the 
TSNY slogan so accurately states, 
“Forget fear. Worry about the ad- 
diction.” - 
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Marisol Acosta, a teacher at the Trapeze School of New York, teaches the ropes to Baltimore area students, 4 
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Hitch your pony to this Stable JHU holds onto Stephen 
Dixon for a few more years 








Beats, 


KEVIN CLARK/NEWS-LETTER 


The Mt. Vernon Stable’s décoris like TGI Friday’s, but better. Sois the food. 


hey’re very nice to youat 
the Mt. Vernon Stable & 
Saloon. My companion 
and I were asked twice 
how we were doing be- 
fore being shown to a table. This 
process took about five minutes. 

Once we were sitting, things went 
wonderfully. The décor was TGI 
Friday’s decorations gone tasteful 
plus some very good posters and a 
rainbow flashing clock. (This is in 
‘the gay neighborhood,’ and there 
are copies of The Washington Blade 
up front. This is a boon, since the 
waiters are all very cute). 

Actually, the menu is rather 
similar to the décor in this way: 
TGI Friday’s, but good. There’s the 
usual spread of funky appetizers: 
jalapeno poppers, wings, quesadilla 
things, etc., but there is some indi- 
viduality showing, and the food 
that comes out of the kitchen is just 
good. 

There are ribs, barbecued 
chicken, burgers, wraps, sand- 
wiches, every sort of thing you 
would expect at a TGI Friday’s, but 
at the Stable they give you a choice 
for the ribs and chicken of “plat- 
ters” or “just the meat,” which is a 
great option. 
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The stable has many specials. Ev- 
eryday there’s aan appetizer, asalad, 
a fish, a quesadilla, a burrito, and a 
pasta. Lots of specials. This means 
that they doa high volume of service 


KEVIN CLARK 
FooD FOR THOUGHT 


and that they come up with good 
things to do with whatever is in the 
kitchen. This is possibly the best in- 
dicator; because they have to come 
up with specials every day, they ei- 
ther specially pick what they want to 
cook that day when they’re getting 
the food out of the purveyor’s truck 
or they stare down the walk-in, see 
what they have, and come up with 
something. 

We split the quesadilla special and 
a full rack of ribs. The special was a 
quesadilla filled with andouille sau- 
sage, bacon, spinach, red onion and 
havarti cheese. This is a great thing. 
And you'd never find it at a Mexican 
restaurant, because it’s just not what 
you put in a quesadilla; you’d never 
find it ata restaurant that doesn’t have 






to come up with specials everyday, 
either. You'd absolutely never find it 
atarestaurant that givesadamnabout 
authenticity in preparation. 

This is not an artful expansion on 
a traditional dish. This is putting a 
lump of stuff that tastes good inside 
some other stuff that tastes good with | 
it. 

The ribs were not the best. They 
weren tas big, as hot, orasjuicyas the 
ribs at Mick O’Shea’s rib night on | 
Tuesdays. They were still quite good, | 
though, and I certainly wouldn’t warn 
people off of them. But if we were 
planning arib excursion, we wouldn’t 
go to the Stable. 

The desserts are all cakes. There’s 
a decent variety; three are chocolate 
and two are apple, leaving two more 
that I just forgot about already be- 
cause they weren’t that cool. This is a 
good distribution — plenty of choco- 


late. They have ice cream, too, but | 


nothing particularly impressive des- | 
sert-wise. 


.There’s a very ample bar in the | 


room, as well as the entire Mt. 
Vernon Saloon downstairs, which 
is a good bar, so they say. It’s hard 
for me to evaluate bars, partly be- 


cause there isn’t that much talentor | 


skill involved in making a drink, 
but mostly because a good bar seems 
to be a matter of atmosphere and, 
quite sincerely, I don’t give a damn 
about atmosphere. SoI resort to the 
best description I can give — the 
bar seemed ample. 

This is a quality restaurant. The | 
sheer quality of the cooking rates a 


solid B, and the inventiveness of the | 


menu rates an A. The kitchen won’t 
put something in front of you that 
you won’t want to eat, but the food 
will never make you close your eyes, 
moan, and drop your fork into your 
date’s soup. 


The Mt. Vernon Stable 
& Saloon 


909 N. Charles St. 
| Phone: (410) 685-7427 


Location: Mt. Vernon 
| Opendaily,11:30a.m.-12a.m. | 
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Sweet Retreat Cafe 


3215 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel. (410) 235-3311 


We Will Soon Be Serving 
Breakfast and Lunch 


Featuring Such Food Items As... 


Freshly Squeezed Juices 
Gourmet Style Sandwiches 
Breakfast Platters 


Bagels 
Salads 


A Variety of Soups 
Gelato (Italian Ice Cream) 
' Pastry and Cakes 


, 
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BY JESS YOUDIN 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


A professor who has dedicated 25 
years of his life to teaching Johns 
Hopkins students is ready to tack 
on a couple more. Last year, many 
were disappointed to hear word of 
the retirement of Stephen Dixon, a 
distinguished author and well- 
known professor in the Writing 
| Seminars department. At 68 years 
old, Dixon was finally ready to take 
a break. 

“Tve been working steadily since I 
was 14yearsold—I’mtiredofwork,” 
said Dixon. “I thought I could afford 
retirement, but as it turns out I can’t 
afford retirement.” 

Dixon, while happy to keep teach- 
ing, wishes he 





of getting the job, they told him he 


was the only one being interviewed. 

“I thought it 
went well, but 
somewhere I 


must have 
screwed up,” 
said Dixon. 


“They asked me 
to pay the return 
airfare, butI told 





There is no reason to 
leave. Besides, I’m not 
interested in moving. 


the well-respected fiction writer. 
Dixon wrote about the Minnesota in- 
cident in a story 
called “Out of 
Work,” part ofhis 
14 Stories collec- 
tion. 

During his ca- 
reer at Hopkins, 
Dixon instituted a 
class in the Writ- 





them I thought —STEPHEN DIXON, _ ing Seminars pro- 
they were mis- gram known as 
leading, and that WRITING SEMINARS Pablys Long 
Iwould bring the PROFESSOR Work.” Eachyear, 
case to the state z ~ _Dixonalsoteaches 
senator.” “Rudiments of 


Dixon did not end up having to 
pay for airfare, and as luck would 
have it, Hopkins ended up coveting 


Fiction.” He has been offered positions 
at other universities while teaching at 
Hopkins, but has declined every offer. 





could have more 
| time to simply 
write. He has a 
| book called Old 
| Friendsthat came 
| out two weeks 
| ago, and has an- 
other book com- 
ing out next fall. 
Writing and 
teaching simulta- 
neously, how- 
| ever, is a typical 
day in the life of 
Stephen Dixon. 
Professor 
| Dixonstarted out 
teaching writing 
at the New York 
University Con- 
tinuing Educa- 
tion School. At 
one point, Dixon 
considered tak- 
ing a job at the 
University of 
Minnesota. 
“They called 
me for an inter- 
view, but said if I 
didn’t get thejob, 
I'd have to pay 
half of the air- 
fare,” he said. 
When Dixon 

















ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


askedhischances _A quick mention in Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind was almost a big break for Dixon. 
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: am-Midnight | 


Buy one entree 
and get a 2nd FREE 


Maximum $7 value 


offer expires 11-11-04 
valid only at Charles Village location - 
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WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER 


About 62 percent of Hopkins students voted in the 2004 election, beating the national youth rate by 11 points. 


Student vote exceeds national rate 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

Senior Justin Klatsky, president of 
the College Republicans, said, “I think 
that apathy has been inappropriately 
labeled since the coining of the term 
“Generation X.”” 

“Ifyou walked onto campus in the 
weeks and months that preceded the 
election, I don’t think anyone 
would’ve thought that Hopkins is an 
apathetic school,” said Hausner. 

She noted that about 100 Hopkins 
students traveled to swing states on 
or before Election Day to help in- 
crease voter turnout. 

Klatsky said, “This wasa high turn- 
out election. I think it’s great that 
students turned out at a higher rate.” 

The youth vote, bolstered by such 
efforts as MTV’s “Choose or Loose” 
and “Vote or Die,” increased by about 
eight percent since 2000, despite the 
claims of many commentators that 
the youth vote had not increased. 

The confusion arose when per- 
centage figures indicated that the 
number of citizens in this age group 
who voted had stayed the same be- 
tween 2000 and 2004. 

However, because the overall 
number of voters increased, the cor- 
responding increase in the youth vote 
appeared less significant. In fact, the 


18-29 age group increased its num- 
bers by about 4.6 million, according 
to the nonpartisan Center for Infor- 
mation and Research on Civic Learn- 
ing and Engagement (CIRCLE). 

The political ideology of the stu- 
dent body was relatively split down 
the center, with a slight lean to the 
left. Most students (41.2 percent) 
listed themselves as moderate. 

Thirty-two percent listed them- 
selves as being either liberal or very 
liberal, while 25.9 percent said they 
were either conservative or very 
conservative.One percent of stu- 
dents listed themselves as libertar- 
ian, having supported the party’s 
candidate Michael Badnarik. 

Consistent with many national 
polls, most students listed the war in 
Iraq and the state of the economy as 
the issues of greatest concern to them 
during the campaign. Homeland se- 
curity was a distant third, with abor- 
tion, Social Security and healthcare 
rounding out the top of the list. 

“I think it makes sense from the 
point of view of most students that 
they would choose these issues,” said 
Klatsky. “However, I think that most 
people who listed Iraq as a major vot- 
ing issue were voting either against 
Bush or against the war, not necessar- 


ily for Kerry.” 

Hausner said, “A lot of people are 
calling up the question of whether or 
not a draft will happen. I don’t think 
it will happen, regardless of who was 
elected — but I’m not ruling it out. 
With so many people our age fight- 
ing overseas, the issue is even more 
important.” 

On the economy, she said, “I 
have many friends who graduated 
last year and had great trouble find- 
ing a job. These are Hopkins 
alumni, which we will be in just a 
few years. 

She continued, saying, “We’ve 
dropped more jobs since Bush was 
elected than any time since [the 
Hoover Administration]. Students 
are paying more attention as a re- 
sult.” 

Klatsky said that students who 
voted with the economy in mind 
knew that Bush was the right choice. 
“Hopkins students aren’t stupid. The 
economy issomething they really care 
about when they enter the job mar- 
ket.” 

In reference to the 76 percent of 
students registered to vote, Hausner 
said, “I don’t think Hopkins stu- 
dents can be called apathetic any- 
more.” 


Intersession focus changes 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Intersession, said, “I feel lucky to have 
such large number of courses to choose 
from, since upperclassmen have told 
me howhard it was to pick from only 20 
classes in previous years.” 

The next change being phased into 
Intersession may notbeaswell-received 
bystudents. The Curriculum Commit- 
tee has made most courses this year, 
and hopes to make nearly all courses in 
the future, worth only one or two cred- 
its. They also want to make a transition 
from graded courses to courses that are 
graded ona satisfactory/unsatisfactory 
basis only. 

“This should lower the pressure to 
make good grades while offering the 
chance to try something interesting 
and new,” said Bader. 


While many may agree with Bader | 


that Intersession isa time for low-key 
exploration, others see the lack of 
credits and grades as unfair. Fresh- 
man Adit Tal said, “People are taking 
time out of their vacation to learn and 
take classes they wouldn’t normally 
have the time or opportunity to take; 
and if the classes are worth so few 
credits, what’s the point of doing it?” 

Butthis is the attitude that the Office 
of Undergraduate Education is trying 
to change, because as Bader said, “We 
want these three weeks to be fun, inter- 
esting and low-pressured.” 

Burger agreed, saying that 
Intersession has been “refashioned 
to make a...more exciting, intellec- 
tually richer set of opportunities 
[available] for students who find fun 
in studying for the sake of learning.” 

Nonetheless, Tal said, “In reality, 
learning for the sake of learning is not 
enough to getsomeoneto try their hard- 
est. If people are determined without 
being fully rewarded, commend them; 
but that’s not how most people are.” 

Junior Kathy Pustizzi, who hastaken 
Introduction to Public Health and Prin- 
ciples of Nutrition during Intersession 
in the past, concurred with Tal. She 
said, “I think that’s a really bad idea, 
and it takes away from the idea of 
Intersession, [which is that] it’s a good 
way to get low-level credits to fulfill 
general requirements. By making them 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory, they are 
making these classes pretty pointless.” 

Pustizzi added, “Most people 
aren’t taking these classes for fun, 
they’re taking them for an easy A, or 
| to boost their GPAs.” 





Aside from those students who are 
just looking for extra credits, there are 
those who look to Intersession as a way 
to make sure they graduate on time if 


theyarebehind oncreditrequirements. 
To these students, Bader said, “Those 
[who are] really behind will need sum- 


mer school, and the redevelopment of 


those programs is my next target.” 

Once students adjusttothe changes, 
Burger hopes they will be able to use 
Intersession to study subjects they 
would normally pass up during the fall 
and spring semesters. She described 
Intersession as a “window to interests 
that could become a passion.” 


The content of courses offered for 
credit this January will range from po- 
etry and music to molecular biolo 
and sociology. Some highlights of this 
year’s offerings are The Nature of In- 
finity (Mathematics), Eight Unsolved 
Mysteries of the Universe (Physics), 
and Elvis, The Eagles, and Eminem: 
An overview of Popular Music since 
1950 (Peabody at Homewood). 

There are also non-credit courses 
being offered during Intersession., 
These courses are usually non-aca- 
demic, and aim to teach various skills, 
such as Wine Tasting and Ballroom 
Dancing. 





Dancing, feasting 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

| to the homes. This was mirrored in 
the decorations spread across the Ath- 
letic center. 

“Tt was nice to see the pathway of 
lights to the festival,” said sophomore 
Jesse Hindle. “The decorations inside 
the ACwerevery elaborate, andsomany 
people were dressed traditionally.” 

Typically, during Diwali, families 
dress in new clothes and jewels and 
go visiting others. There is an empha- 
sis on dressing in white attire in cel- 
ebration of Laksmi. 

During Diwali, families also ex- 
change gifts and sweets. The festival 
symbolizes an opportunity to recon- 
cile differences and forget quarrels 
and celebrate. This was presented in 
the program of events that offered 
both food and entertainment. 

Students and adults lined up to get 
a plate full of traditional Indian food 
from Abbar Restaurant. After eating, 
guests were invited to dance Garba, a 
traditional Gujarati dance in a large 
circle. Many Hopkins students 
danced clockwise and counterclock- 
wise around the circle. 

“It was nice to see that everyone 
was getting involved,” said sopho- 
more Emma Essock-Burns 

Following the Garba, the order of 
events began with Kranti, the Indian 
a capella group singing the Indian 





national anthem. Next, the group 


mark Diwali holiday 


Bhanjans played on traditional In- 
dian instruments and sang. 

Later, the festival debuted Shakti, 
a new Indian classical dance team. 

“It was a great experience,” said 
sophomore Shakti dancer Nikita 
Gupta. “ There wasalotofenergy and 
excitement.” 

Other performances included a 
Raas and Garba dance and a medley. 
In the Raas and Garba dance, stu- 
dents combined complicated Gujarati 
dance moves with the inclusion of 
stick hitting. The medley included a 
variety of Hopkins students with a 
fusion of different styles ranging from 
traditional to conventional. 

The program ended with Bhangra 
dancing after midnight. 

Diwaliis one of the largest festivals 
in India and the largest in the Sikh 
community. Different from Hindi, 
Sikh Diwali is in honor of Guru Har- 
boring, the sixth guru to mark the 
Guru’s release from prison in 1620, 
and to this day Sikh celebrants still 
light the Temple with candles and 
electric lights on Diwali. Similarly, 
Sikh Diwali is also a time to light fire- 
works, exchange gifts, and celebrate. 
Itisalso one oflargest Indian festivals 
celebrated at Hopkins. 

“It’s really amazing to see that the 
campus is so supportive. It’s nice to see 
that so many people come, not just 
Indian people,” Gupta said. = 








Thursday, November 11th. 





Opening Ceremony 
1:00PM-3:00PM. 
Glass Pavilion 
Saturday, November 13th 
Cultureshow 
8:00PM-10:00PM 
. Shriver 


Monday, November 15th 
Movie Night 
7:00PM and 9:30 PM 
Hodson Auditorium 
Thursday, November 18th 
North/South K 


ital 


orea Discussion Panel 


7:00PM 


AMR MPR 





. ‘Saturday, November 20th 
Student Diversity Leadership Conference: 1:00PM Great Hall 


‘Closing Ceremony: 7PM Glass Pavilion 


Friday, November 12th 
Cultural Art Gallery 
10:00PM 


Mattin 


Sunday, November 14th 
International Night Market 
6:00PM 
_ Glass Pavilion 
Tuesday, November 16th — 
“Sanskriti: The Classical Arts of India” 
7:00PM-9:00PM | 


Shriver 


_ Friday, November 19th 
Faces ofthe Caribbean 
7:00PM. A 
Glass Pavilion 


_s 
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your Horoscope 


Arigs: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 
Republicans, made up mainly of 
people who attend monster truck 
rallies, will continue to ruin this 
country for the rest of your life. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Won't stop. Can’t stop. That’s what 
your roommate will say when youask 
him to quit punching the wall repeat- 
edly when he gets up each morning. 
Gemini: (May 21-JunE 20) 
Admitthat you havea problem. Your 
addiction to those taquitos from 7-11 
isgetting sickening. Trythehamburg- 
ers that are shaped into hot dogs. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

That time you got drunk last week- 
end was really funny. Actually, it 
wasn’t, so you need to stop talking 
about it. You suck, by the way. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AucustT 22) 

Bush’s second term promises to be 
a great time for America. And by 
great, we mean it would be better to 
be slowly lowered into boiling oil. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Advisors is the only word in the 
English language that doesn’trhyme 
with anything. Think about that for 
the next week. 


Lisra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Are you one of those people who watches 
The OC religiously? Thought so. You 
might like to know that “OC” actually is 
an acronym for Orange Creamsicle. 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Coming this spring to FOX is a reality 
showin which people watch reality shows 
for 18 hours a day. The other sixare spent 
watching reality shows. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Out in the forest near campus is a bear 
who lives ina cave. He breaks chairs fora 
living. No, really—people pay him to 
break chairs. See for yourself. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Of all the things you’ve screwed up, this 
coming week will take the cake. And you 


spent a long time baking that cake from | 


scratch, so it won’t be a fun time. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
The sandwich that you claimed to invent 
is actually just a turkey club. Except you 


used cardboard instead of bread. Atleast | 


marinate it next time. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarRcH 20) 
Cabinet chicken is an awesome recipe 
and it’s easy to make. Just put chicken in 
a cabinet, leave it for a week, and then eat 
it with a little mayo on the side. 


_ Political Jabs 
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| 
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by Rachel Moss 
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Yearbook Confessions 


by William Parschalk 





My lady and I got 
pretty frisky in the 





y sophomore year I was doing 
the whole symphony orchestra 














basement of Shriver 


thing, I saw this roach climb up the 








this one time. 

Apparently the 
guards got it 

all on 











| This Week: a 
Shriver Hall 





eg of the violinist next to me, and go} 





into her skirt. I didn't say 
Fee anything! 





My roommate and I 
managed to planta 
little amp in the 
, podium, so it 
sounded like 








Thoughts on a wasted life 


ast Tuesday, Nov. 2, wasan 
important day. That was 
the day that I, Matt Dia- 
mond, turned twenty. Ap- 
parently a few other things 
happened on that day, but I’m sure 


' they weren’t nearly as important. 


a teenager,” or “I’m sorry I ran over» 





Turning twenty is a pretty major 
event, since it means 1am no longera 
teenager, which means Icannolonger 
use certain excuses, suchas, “I’msorry 
I forgot to take out the trash, I’m only 


Grandma with my car, I'm only a 
teenager,” or even, “I’m sorry I acci- 
dentally launched a tactile nuclear 
missile into the heart of mainland 
China, setting off a world war that 
will coat the Earth in clouds of deadly 
radiation and bring about the extinc- 
tion of the human race, I'm only a 
teenager. Oh yeah, and I’m eating 
Mentos, the Freshmaker!” TO? 
Anyway, to celebrate this mile- 
stone, I’ve decided to take a lookback 
at the past 20 years of my life, partly 


stalgia, and partl hole in it, right? So of course, being acne. The chicken is smoking with a big 
a oe Ea Seeing out sp fe the smart kid that I was, I decided to © : ; smile across his ris The 
hell things went so horribly wrong. stick my finger through thathole. And And so we come to the end of this egg, obviously 
And ithout further delay, I then I couldn’t get my finger out, so _ enlightening glimpse into my past. It disappointed, yells 
piston they actually had to cut the seatbelt seems that my life has been a series of 


_ present to you... 


Matt Diamond: The first twenty 
years 


November 2, 1984: I was born. I 


ed 


much of what I did during these 
years, but I’m guessing it involveda 
lot of crying. Probably due to the 
fact that I realized I was living in the 
Eighties. 

Oh yeah, and one time I was run- 
ning around the house and I acciden- 
tally cut my head on the raised hearth 

_ of the fireplace. It was a pretty deep 
cut; [had to geta whole lot of stitches. 
I wonder if] suffered any brain dam- 
age. That would probably explain why 
I’m... what do they call itagain ... oh 
yeah, completely insane. 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


Age Five To Nine (Later Child- 
hood): Alright, so you know how 
seatbelts have that metal part with the 


out of the car and take me to the 
hospital. They carried me in on a 
stretcher, with a seatbelt on my fin- 
ger. I don’t really remember much 
else about this period in my life, but I 


sure what I liked previous to this, but 
I’m assuming it was some species of 
walrus. 

2) I stopped liking my parents. 
This is apparently so common that 
it’s required by law in some states. 

3) Myvoice started to deepen. This 
was definitely a welcome change. 
When I was younger, I would pick up 
the phone and people would say, 
“Mrs. Diamond?” Now, when I pick 
up the phone, they say, “Mrs. Dia- 
mond? You sound like a dude!” 

4) Some things involving hair, 
which will not be explained any fur- 
ther. 


Age Thirteen To Nineteen (The 
Teenage Years): Ever see Saving Pri- 


vate Ryan? You know that scene in » 


the beginning, D-Day, when the 


_American troops are rushing the 


beach, and theykeep getting cut down 
by German machine gun fire? Re- 
member how horrible and traumatic 
that was? Well, imagine that, plus bad 


traumatic experiences, embarrassing 
injuries, and other depressing events. 
However, now that I’m no longer a 
teenager, I can putall that behind me, 
and focus my attention on not screw- 


, F i story says enough. ing up the next twenty years of m 
Beer rempember this, bac eny etae ; ph a life Recities let’s tise tt eal 
> a a haat Age Ten to Twelve (The Preteen sooner or later, I’m going to run out 

Ss ae Child- Years): A few important things hap- of Mentos. 
2 €. h aN wie ss meh The pened within this short span of three fiok 
Spall der. The whole “go- years: —Matt Diamond still has a thing 
ae = etelpese are your pants” for walruses. He can be contacted at 
yoke thing I don’t fealty remember that 1) I started liking girls. I’m not PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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Welcome! 
Marcus Goncalves 
created this piece, 
showing that doodles 
can stretch into the 
territory of comics! 
After all, it is doodles 
that provide the 
backbone for all of 
our ideas. If we could 
not doodle, how would 
comedians ever be 
able to finalize their 
punchlines? It is such 
agift to simply jot 
down our thought 
process. Great 
work Marcus! 
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Cut-out Cut-ups 


by William Parschalk 





Oh wise chicken, 
tell me a joke! 
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Row houses cheap but not simple 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Many students choose to make the frugal but more risky move into local row houses. 


f you go to Hopkins, you’re probably 

not big on taking the easy way out, and 

living in an apartment is taking the easy 

way out. In theory, in return for the 

high rent, apartment dwellers get su- 

perintendents, reliable heat and other luxu- 
ries of student life. 

For the real experience, though, you need 

to round up a few friends and move into a 

row house. While single renters can drop 

upwards of $600/month (plus utilities) for 

cramped apartments, the biggest room in 

our row house goes for $350/month, bath- 

room included. Plus, we have a huge 

kitchen, a living room, a “studying room” 


full of empty kegs and Beirut tables, mul- 
tiple bathrooms anda quaint breakfast nook 
that we never use. 

Unfortunately, row houses have three 
main downsides: the 
people you live with, the 
person who owns the 
house and the person 
who fixes everything. 
After two years of dorm 
living, you might have 
realized that your ideal 
roommate is nobody. Or, after moving in 
with friends, you might find out that indepen- 
dent living exacerbates weird personality traits 


JED BOROD 
GUEST COLUMN 


— making pancakes at 4 a.m., stealing tooth- 
paste, or eating all the cookies I bought at 
Superfresh until I resorted to hiding them ina 
small bag in my closet. 

Dealing with utility bills, communal gro- 
cery shopping and post-party cleanup sucks, 
and basic hygiene can go south quickly. Sit- 
ting in one friend’s house this summer, I 
thought I smelled the ocean each time his fan 
rotated towards me, only to discover a pile of 
rotting trash behind a couch. 

Thesecond problem, the person who owns 
the house, will hopefully be a non-issue. Un- 
fortunately, some Charles Village landlords 
are true slumlords, avoiding basic repairs, 
hoarding security deposits and occasionally 
requiring visits to rent court or threats from 
city health inspectors. To avoid this scenario, 
try to line up a row house from a graduating 
friend so you have some idea of what you’re 
getting in to. 

And finally, the person who fixes everything. 
That would be you. In the past two years, I’ve 
learned more about furnaces, sinks, basic 
plumbing, Sears’ voicemail system and life or 
death battles with mice thananyIR majorshould 
ever be forced to learn. If your landlord does 
have a maintenance person, chances are that he 
or she’s just like you: putting off work until the 
last possible second. 

A more serious concern for row house 
dwellers is security. Charles Village can be 
a dangerous place, so take some basic pre- 
cautions. 

If possible, try to find a row house with an 
alarm system, or at least get stickers from a 
home security company. Keep your doors 
locked all the time, and be especially careful 
with valuables in the first week of school and 
during vacations — thieves know that stu- 

dents aren’t around or 
are still moving. 


precautions, youtoocan 
enjoy cheap rent, 
stretched out ona couch 
in your living room, 
passing endless hours 
watching Law & Order or playing Super Smash 
Brothers and slowly failing out of Hopkins. 
Does it get any better than that? 





Schedule an appt. to get your apt. 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Just when you're really getting settled 
into that luxurious single in the Homewood, 
or at the very least a cramped double in 
Wolman that’s actually kind of grown on 
you, it’s time to start thinking about next 
year’s living quarters. That’s right, unless 
you're looking forward to having the op- 
portunity to get freshmen in trouble on a 
regular basis as a Resident Advisor, you’re 
on your own next year. 

Even though the university is kicking you 
out from the comfort of dorms, there are re- 
sources available to help you find that spacious 
Friendsreplicaloft, oratleastan apartment with 
minimal mice and maximum security. 

Don’t worry if you haven’t started the 
search just yet—according to Off-Campus 
Housing Coordinator Mireille Miller, it’s still 
a little early to start seriously looking, al- 
though now is a good time to start making 
basic plans like choosing roommates and vis- 
iting upperclassmen’s apartments to see what 
all the buildings look like inside. 

“T know people are looking for apart- 
ments right now, but youaren’t going to see 
many openings until February,” Miller said. 
“In February, we offer workshops about 
off-campus housing and hosta housing fair. 
That’s when the true kickoff occurs, al- 
though it’s still tough to get leases until the 
spring.” 

The off-campus housing workshops will 
be held on Thursday evenings throughout 
February and cover a different topic each 
week. There will be a basic information ses- 
sion, aseminar on renter’s rights and dealing 
with problem landlords, a presentation about 
safety and security, and a session about bud- 
geting and finances. Miller strongly encour- 
aged students to take advantage of these work- 
shops because being well-informed before 
committing to a specific apartment will pre- 
vent many problems in the future. 

The Off-Campus Housing Fair, hosted in 
late February, gives students the opportunity 
to meet landlords representing the local apart- 
ment buildings and the assistance doesn’t 
stop there. Other Off-Campus Housing Fair 
offerings include representatives from furni- 
ture rental companies and tenant rights orga- 
nizations. Miller estimated that a little over 

-400 students attended the Fair last year, and 
she hopes that the turnout willbe even greater 
this February. ; 

Although all of these services from the 
housing department are great for getting 
started, you’re going to eventually have to 
take some personal initiative. Miller empha- 
sized that while contacting landlords and vis- 
iting different apartments, keep in mind ob- 
vious factors like your budget restrictions 
and the safety and security of the building. 
Choosing between living alone andliving with 
roommates is another issue that Miller be- 


¢ 
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lieves is very important. She points out that 
some students might feel isolated if they live 
alone, while others may not want to worry 
about sharing expenses with friends—it’s all 
a matter of individual preference. 

Also, don’t fool yourself about how far you 
are willing to trek to class every morning, espe- 
cially when the sidewalks are covered with ice or 
when it’s been raining for three days straight. 
“The old real estate adage is true — location, 
location, location,” Miller said. For some stu- 
dents’ lifestyles, a building closer to the Rec. 
Center might be the best option, whereas others 
might be more concerned with proximity to 
MSE. Your routine probably isn’t going to 


change much next year, so make sure to keep 
that in consideration. After making the impor- 
tant decision of which building you'd prefer the 
most, “Be persistent with the landlord,” Miller 
said. “Don’t be obnoxious, but be persistent. 
Some buildings don’t have waiting lists, so it all 
depends on your timing.” 

For more information, just visit the Off- 
Campus Housing Web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~hds/ or drop by the Off-Cam- 
pus Housing office between 8:30 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday in room 
120 of Wolman Hall. You'll be bombarded 


with all you need to know about location, 


landlords and leases. 





Beating the house odds 
in sophomore lottery 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

Living in the apartments is a little more 
expensive than living in the dorms because 
the apartment lease goes from the beginning 
of September to the end of July. The apart- 
ments don’t close for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas or spring break, so the students residing 
there have a chance to stay around campus. 


Some students who go home for the summer - 


sublet their apartments and earn a little extra 
money. 

Evenso, Wolmanand McCoyarestill fairly 
popular housing options, even if the resi- 
dents are there because of bad lottery luck. 
Wolman isan extremely convenient building 
because it has a dining hall and Wolman De- 
potright on the first floor. The post office and 
mailboxes are right in the basement, along 
with the Wolman computer room, which of- 
fers cheap printing services. In general, 
Wolman is filled with about half freshmen 
and half sophomores. 

McCoy, on the other hand, is primarily a 
sophomore building. It was renovated this 
past summer, so the rooms—especially the 
kitchens and bathrooms—are alittle bit more 
comfortable. 

The floor plans of all the available build- 
ings will be online in February, and it is im- 
portant to look them over and come up With 
a general list of where you want to live. The 
lottery numbers are given to the whole group 
in March through a random computer as- 
signment. 

The group with lucky number one can 
choose from everything that’s available, and 
the rest of the numbers follow from there. 
The apartments are all taken by pretty much 
every group until somewhere between num- 
bers 150 and 200. 

Luckily, even if you get stuck with number 


400, you will at least have a nice room in 
Wolman. There is even a housing work- 
shop titled “Making Your Number Work 
for You,” in which the housing officers work 
with you to give youa realistic view of your 
housing options based on your number and 
help you make the best of what you have. So 
don’t panic if you get stuck with number 
400 — at least you get to pick before num- 
ber 401. ; 

On the day ofhousing selection— the date 
will be sent to you along with your lottery 
number— you must bring your J-Card for 
identification. Or, if you cannot make it on 
that day, give your J-Card to a representative 
who will make a selection for you. 

You want to have a reasonable list of pos- 
sible places you want to live— treat this like 
the college application process. Have one or 
two safeties, a few that are in between, and 
one or two reaches. The reach ones are good 
to have in case someone before you fails to 
show up and your number is automatically 
bumped up. 

Of course, if you are planning to split up, 
decide how youwill split beforehand, so there 
will be no confusion on that day. Each group 
is only given five minutes to make a decision. 
At the end of five minutes, if the group is still 
indecisive, the group is asked to step aside, 
thus losing its place in line. So have a clear list 
of what you want and be patient because you 
spend more time standing in line than actu- 
ally picking a room. 

The housing selection process is not a one 
day commitment. If you put in the time and 
make the effort, it will pay off. And even ifyou 
don’t like the room you're stuck with, think 
of it as only one more year before you move 
off campus altogether and really live on your 
own. 
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With a few simple 
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1. The Allston 
3111 N. Charles Street 
(410) 752-7300 
- Price range: $500-2000 
I’ve heard horror stories about the 
Allston, and the landlords have a reputa- 
tion as slumlords. Luckily, ithasn’t been that 
bad. The rent used to be fairly cheap com- 
pared to other buildings, butit’s caught up to 
a degree. It has two washers and two run- 
down dryers, but those are enough for the 
building. Its main selling point is how close it 
is tO Cam=) 
pus—just 
cross Charles 
Street and 
you're at the 
Mattin Cen- 
ter, All in all, 
it has a bad 
_ rep but isn’t 
terrible. Not 








overly expen- : 
sive, close to ebane aks OF HTTP:// 

: V.JHU.EDU/~HDS/ 
campus, and OFFCAMPUS 
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off, the power stays on for weeks at a time. 
—Zach Scott 


2. The Blackstone . 
3215 N. Charles Street 
| (410) 235-8920 
_ Price range: $520-1895 
The Blackstone is somewhat of. anaging 
beauty in Charles Village. She was a hot 
building in her heyday — complete with 


_ crown molding, glass doorknobs and ex- _ 


_ pansive wood floors, but she’s sagging a 
little bit in her senior years. But the views 
are some of the best in Charles Village — 
from down- ; 
town Balti-. 

_ more to the | 

| ever-excit- — 
ing con-— 

— struction 

| site. The 
kitchens 
have just 
been redone jj 
with gas ov- 
ens, nice — 
_ open shelv- 

- ingandclean 
a8, col 7 
gape 
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use the manually operated 
r, and yell down sh floor 






- freight elevato | 
_we’reon,andthatIcancomehomeforal5 — ( 

minute nap between classes. I’m glad I _ 
_ didn’t pass up on this boomin’ granny. — 


j 


better off : % 
onc e\ nae ROBIN SHAW.ET 
with your laun-_ 3 sae 
dry than risking the rickety, overpriced ia i 
chines in the Charlie’s basement. 37 
—Kimberly Phelan ae 4 
4. Carolina ie: eee 
108-114 W. University Parkway 
(410) 235-8000 | Ve 
_ Price range: $640-1500 


version of the 


addition of — 
hardwood | 


‘apartment-ex- 
“ties. Whenever 


ny at best, nonfunctional at 
_ worst, but I don’t care, [like that we some- 


Hope you get to be one of the romantics! 0 
the Blackstone’sten floors of rustic paradist fl 


—Francesca Hansen Jee Y' 
4 cae it 
3. The Charles ae fe 


3333 N. Charles Street 
(410) 235-8920 
Price range: $250-1895 a eas 
Standing next to Wolman, off-campi «0 
living does not get more convenient thanth « s: 
Charles. The trek to class is more pleasafl | t! 
with such proximity at the Chuck thanat ‘1 
other buildings. The superintendents att -a 
helpful and quick with responses 0°b 
problems. And if you are looking for a platt “1 
where everybody knows your name, P]’sisjus *t 
an elevator ride mid 
away. But you 
may find you 
have to wait 
morethana few 
minutes to grab 
the building’s 
one tiny eleva- 
tor. And you’re 
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The Carolina is an older building, but¢ _ 
though this causes the occasional maintenan® 
issue, the age of the building gives it a quail ” 
andcozyfeel.It gi 
is reminiscent 
ofamuchlarger 


AMRs, with the — 









floors and the 


clusive ameni- | 





problems oc- | 
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of Baltimore, especially from the higher 
floors. If you get an upper-floor apartment, 
you'll need central air conditioning because 
it gets hot up there. The building itself is 
fairly old, and 
its interior 
showsitsage at 
times. Com-. 
-monareasand 
“services like 
‘the laundry 
~toom are pass- 
cable and 
‘building 
“maintenance 
1s average. 
Emergency : 
"service calls are responded to promptly, so 
ifyou overflow the shower or blow a fuse, 
you'll get help. Other repairs are slower, 
but persistence pays off. The building is 
far from campus, so the walk can get to be 
‘along one. If you can overcome that and 


’ 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS- 
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‘manage to land a high apartment, you'll 


£do just fine at the Dell House. 

“= Nathan Shiu 

iis 

6. The Marylander 

3501 St. Paul Street 

(410) 235-7829 

Price range: $631-1107 

Located a couple of blocks from campus, 
the der is a great choice for students 


who want to avoid long walks. While the _ 


building is old and not aesthetically pleas- 
ing, it is clean, affordable and, most impor- 
tantly, safe. Thereisa desk attendant on duty 
24 hours a day, and key-access only after 8 
_p:m. The building has an adequate laundry 
‘room, amedio- 
cre exercise 


room and a 
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“om D laints. : i ee 
e heating system and windows - 
abut the new owners of the building 
lan to replace both in 2005. . 
~ —Julianna Finelli . 
Northway Apartments 
3700 N. Charles Street 
(410) 235-3700 
“e range: $550-2400 pi 
Te nest, I’m not sure the positives in 


ok 


ae 


being older than 





9. University West 


irovay Apartments outweigh the, makes pe for epee 


negatives. The apartments are spacious, with 
wood floors and high ceilings. All units all 
include a living room, dining room and a 
revamped kitchen. All the bedrooms have 
either a walk-in closet or two closets and pri- 
vate bathrooms. We even havea balcony that 
looks over the lacrosse field. Unlike many of 
the other build- 
ings, the 
Northway has 
many three- 
bedroom apart- 
ments. All of 
these fantastic 
commodities, 
however, come 
witha price —a 
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very high price. ROBIN SHAW/NEWS- 
The rent is fur- LETTER 
ther bloated by 


utilities. You should know that this charm- 
ingly haunted building is also infested with 
mice. 

—Karina Schumacher 


8. Peabody Apartments 

205 East 30th Street 

(410) 889-1451 ie : 

Price range: $550-1095 
Space (and lots of it) is the best part of th 

Peabody. The bedrooms are big for any apart- 

ment, and given the low rent, they're an even 

better bargain. Bonus: they’re all the same size, 

so no fighting about stupid stuff like who pays 

more for an extra two square feet ofroom. And 

there are rad molded plaster ceilings and mir- 

rored mantels. te 

The building, 


old, certainly has 
its problems: 
leaks happen, 
drains clog and 
air conditioners 
might throw the 
power out a few 
times a day. | 
Luckily, there’sa 
landlord with a 
heart of gold, — hae s 
who is pretty much at your beck and call. He 
gives youhis office, cell and p 
is very gracious about zipping over to deal with 
problems anytime. oe ahaa ia 
—MahaJofi 


oi 
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106 W. University arkway ie 


~ (410) 467-2800 


Price range: $647-1437 . ne 
The building is old—it’s been around since 
the 1930s—but responsive maintenance 


. ‘ i °. 
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_centprice. Also, 


esac A nth vars os 

- It’s a relatively new building compared to the . 
fio ies around here, but a hot water _ 
pipe still burst and flooded our apartment two 
weeks ago. Eventually you'll come to embrace. 


HTTP:// 
_ WWW.JHU.EDU/~HDS/ 
_” OFFCAMPUS- 


other 


numbers and 






result ofall those years of tenants. The biggest 
problem is that the heating and air condition- 
ing units cannotbecontrolledfromtherooms, 
so it gets abnormally cold or hot and you 
cannot do any- 
thing to change 
it. Aside from 
that, everything 
else about the 
building is be- 
yond satisfac- 
tory. Therooms 
are spacious 
and laid outina 


way that makes : 

sonnel tone COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
uence Si ayes WWW.JHU.EDU/~HDS/ 
it’s close to One OFFCAMPUS 


World = Café, ; 

which makes for convenient coffee runs, and 

it is a short distance to the Rec. Center. 
—Andrea Bravo 


10. University One Condominiums 
1 East University Parkway 
(410) 467-2100 
Varies depending on unit owner bs 
Uni One is a great building. Seriously. Once 
you get past the 1950s architecture, the cranky 
front desk lady and the funky smell in the hall- 
ways, youactuallyhaveit pretty goodcompared 
to friends in other buildings. The units are huge 
- I live with one roommate, and we have two 
bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, a 
living room, 
dining room, 
kitchenandbal- 
cony for a de- 


_ MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS- 
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the paper-thin walls and odd smells. And while 


_ that frontdeskladymaybemeantoyour friends, 


she’ll warm up to you in no time. Promise. 
—Marian Smith — ; 



















Ah Wyman Towers! 610969! 42 sufi vey 
3100 St.Paul Street = \ 
(410) 235-5600 : 

__ Nearly every apartment building in the 
neighborhood will offer you the same things. 
~ Rent will be fairly cheap, apartments will be 
spacious and landlords will be attentive, 
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time. But the 
_ Broadview 





Wyman Towers is not much different. Step 
into the lobby and you'll realize, much like 
the other buildings, this once used to be an 
elite piece ofreal estate. Years later, after hous- 
ing its share of Hopkins kids and grad stu- 
dents, the building has seen better days. But 
you won't have a long list of complaints. It is 
close to cam- gen 

pus, the plumb- 
ing and wiring 
seem new and 
won't give you 
trouble, and 
the landlord 
and building 
staff are fairly 
attentive and 
quick to re- 
spond. You'll 
see your share 
of cockroaches, maybe a mouse or two, and 
the laundry machines only take bills, but 
you'll never feel like you’re getting a raw 
deal. 

—Maany Peyvan 
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12. Broadview 
105 W. 39th St. 
(410) 889-1279 
$600-$1145 

The Broadview was once the beacon of 
Charles Village, a towering complex that 
was luxurious yet approachable. That was 
fifty years ago. Now, the Broadview occu- 
pies a niche in the legion of local buildings 
that survive more on their proximity to 
campus than on their amenities. Sure, the 
Broadview has decent accommodations and 


boasts a handful of perks, such as a staff 


including a24- 
hour security 
guard and a 
doorman dur- 
ing the day- 


fails to distin- 
guish itself in 
several very 
important ar- 
eas. The built- 
in lighting fix- 
tures are dreadful and the rooms are clearly 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS- 
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dated. Work orders take days or even weeks _ 
_ tobe filled, sometimes leaving tenants with- 


out heating or air conditioning, and the 
laundry room is located directly across from 
the apartment’s dumpster, The Broadview 
is not for everybody. But if you’re looking 
for an overpriced apartment that’s a fif- 
teen-minute walk from campus, you have 
found your new home. 


(iiebtte Ridge i i. 
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_ Many of the 
- apartments 





attention to 


- they're occu- 
Pee : pe BR yk lipase ea 
parties. Infes- — TTER 


13. 100 W. University Parkway 
100 West University Parkway 
(410) 235-5300 ~ 
Prices vary 

These apartments are, in a word, pala- 
tial. They were intended for martini-sip- 
ping Fitzgerald-types: twice the size of a 
regular student place, one complete bath- 
room per bedroom, hardwood floors, tall 
ceilings, French windows, built-in book- 
shelves, kitchen, living room, dining room, 
butler’s pantry, maid’s room and laundry 
machines or half bath. The lease specifies 
one occupant per bedroom, though given 
the size ofthe 


it seems like 
an unrea- 
sonable 
stipulation. 
There aren’t 
many nega- 
tive compo- 
nents to liv- 
ing in the 
apartments, 
though noisy 
One World 
patrons would top my list. The prices are 
reasonable and the competition for a room 
is fierce. 
—Rebecca Zerzan 
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14. Carlyle 
500 W. University Parkway 
(410) 467-9890 
Price range: $875-1110 

The Quality Inn Carlyle offers apartments 
in addition to its hotel rooms. Rent is afford- | 
able, and the rooms are spacious. Manage- 


_ mentislenient, allowing more occupants than 


room capacity designates— rooms typically 
haveenoughspacethatan extra person doesn’t 
cause over- \ 

crowding. 


are located 
next to hotel 
rooms, so pay 


whether 





tation is a common complaint, but mainte-_ 
nance is reliable about fixing problems that 
arise. as itis a ca campus, but a. 
car or bike solves that issue. Parking spaces 
near the Carlyleare plentiful — there’sapark- 
ing garage for a monthly fee. ~ es 
—Nathan Bates . . 
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BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In order to understand who the 
“House Guests” at the Evergreen 
House are and whytheyare there, itis 
necessary to briefly review the his- 
tory of the house itself. 

The Evergreen House was left to 
the Johns Hopkins University by John 
Work Garrett in 1942. Garrett and his 
wife, Alice Warder Garrett, were 
prominent Baltimoreans and pas- 
sionate patrons of the arts. Among 
the most famous artists to spent time 
at the Evergreen House was Leon 
Bakst, set and costume designer for 
the famous Ballet Russe. He expressed 
his gratitude for the Garretts’ patron- 
age by designing, among other gifts, a 
theater in the Evergreen House with 
original scenery. Alice Garrett estab- 
lished the Evergreen House Founda- 
tion in 1952,in order to share her 
family’s collections with “lovers of 
music, art, and beautiful things” and 
to further their enthusiasm for pa- 
tronage. In the Garrett’s spirit of col- 
lecting art and inviting artists to their 
home, the Evergreen House Museum 
annually invites an artist to draw from 
the resources of the Evergreen House 
to explore new artistic possibilities. 
The House Guests exhibit, currently 
on display at the Evergreen House 
among the other artwork and books 
collected by the Garretts, features the 
works of three artists-in-residence 
from the past two years. Each artist 
has been inspired by the Evergreen 
House in unique ways, with fascinat- 
ing results. 

Micki Watanabe, who worked at 
the Evergreen House in 2003, is in- 
trigued by the different ideas of space 
as a compact area in which to store 


objects, ideas and knowledge. She 
includes books as a type of “space,” 
storage space for human history. Asa 
House Guest, Watanabe spenta good 
deal of her time in the prized John 
Work Garrett Library. 

Of all the artists represented, the 
fruits of her labor blend in most 
seamlessly with the elegant furnish- 
ings of the Evergreen House. Having 
studied Dutch marquetry techniques, 
she has created beautiful but unob- 
trusive models using inlaid wood. Her 
portion of the exhibit, “Objects of 
Literature,” includes. a floor plan of 
the Library of Congress, a model of a 
book that contains a doll house-sized 
library, and a desk-like creation en- 
titled “See Johnny Read: Enoch Pratt 
Canton,” inspired by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore. 

Patrick Burns, like Watanabe, was 
drawn to Mr. Garrett’s library. How- 
ever, Burns delved into the rare books 
— particularly those with detailed 
sketches of plants and insects — and 
produced a series of works called the 
“Evergreen Drawings.” Burns experi- 
mented with painting and drawing 
on sandpaper, a highly unusual and 
abrasive surface on which to create 
delicate and detailed images. He also 
worked with stencils and employed 
the Russian peasant motifs that Leon 
Bakst used so heavily in his design of 
the Garretts’ theater. Combining his 
inspiration from the wildlife pictures 
with themes from the Evergreen 
House, Burns created a distinctive set 
of collage-like works. 

The painting, “Evergreen Inte- 
rior,” uses one of the windows in Ev- 
ergreen House asa backdrop while in 
the foreground a sketch of a winged 
insect overlaps with a still life of one 
of the vases from the Garretts’ art 
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Micki Watanabe designed this model of the Boston Public library steps on display at the Evergreen House. 


collection. The work is entirely char- 
coal gray except fora few yellow panes 
in the window. Rather than overpow- 
ering the drawing, the brilliant yellow 
intensifies the quiet gray beauty of 
the rest of the painting, drawing at- 
tention to the extraordinary detail of 
the insect sketch and the unusual 
shape of the vase. While the use of 
strong primary colors is prevalent in 


Burns work, he uses color cautiously, 
only to complement subtler detail. 
This subtler detail may bea grotesque 
beetle or a toad, but under close ex- 
amination the repulsive is revealed as 
fragile and precious. Although the 
relevance of Burns’ work to Evergreen 
House may elude first-time visitors 
to the museum, his art is appealing 
even without explanation. 


Denise Tessin’s work, ifsometimes 
harder to grasp, stands uncontested 
in vitality. An artist deeply influenced 
by the act of experiencing, one of her 
focuses while staying at the Evergreen 
House this past year was the transi- 
tory nature of all creations. Much of 
her work can only be appreciated 
within this mindset, including her 
works from “A Day of Interpretive 
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Drawing in the Evergreen House’s 
Bakst Theatre.” What could be called 
“scribbles” of red ink on paper was 
actually created while listening to a 
recording of Glenn Gould playingJ.S. 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations. 

Such work is precious as the raw 
portrayal of the experiences ofan art- 
ist listening to what is arguably one of 
the greatest musical works ever com- 
posed. In keeping with the Evergreen 
House’s theme and its history, Tessin 
named her series of projects “Sup- 
pressed Desires Party,” after a high- 
society party held in Baltimore in the 
1930s. The host, Alice Garrett, in- 
vited her guests to come dressed as 
the person whose life they most 
wanted to live, be it Charlie Chaplin 
or Albert Einstein. Although no cos- 
tumes are involved in Tessin’s works, 
she is throwing her own artistic party 
on the Evergreen House grounds, 
scattering inflatable toys on the front 
yard and setting up memorials to 
torn-down greenhouses. Asa tribute 
to the Garretts’ love of collecting, she 
has created “Things Do Get Better 
With Age,” a series of wooden panels 
that feature a substance called Stickem 
Special thathas caused airborne leaves 
and dirt to collect on the surface. On 
the back of some of the panels, where 
she has listed her media, she assures 
visitors that beef liver is included in 
the mix. 

While avisit to the Evergreen House 
Museum is particularly rewarding be- 
cause of this exhibit, the house itself is 
reason enough to venture down North 
Charles Street. Even without a viewing 
of the golden bathrooms or one of the 
largest collections of Japanese artifacts 
in the country, a walk on the groundsin 
beautiful weather is a stimulating expe- 
rience. And should you stumble across 
some unexplained plastic flowers or a 
shooting range, worry not—instead, 
be reassured that art is still having a 
party. 











COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ARTS MUSEUM 


Corot’s “The Evening Star” is one of the works on display in the Walters’ proto-impressionist exhibition. 


Walters digs deeper than Monet 


BY JESS OPINION 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Fall has been good to the Balti- 
more art lover: Rembrandt at 
Homewood on campus, In Monet’s 
Light at the BMA and now The Road 
td Impressionism at the Walters. The 
latest offering by the famous Mount 
Vernon museum is a collection of 
over seventy works of art that tell the 
story of the Barbizon school of land- 
scape painting. Broad inits scopeand 
elegant in its presentation, The Road 
to Impressionism is a worthy tribute 
to the “painters who impressed the 
Impressionists,” as well as a welcome 
reminder to the average American 
that nineteenth century European art 
does not begin and end with Claude 
Monet. 

During themid-nineteenthcentury, 
a group of French painters made their 
home the village of Barbizon, south- 
west of Paris. There, the group focused 
on the countryside, from the fields that 
shimmered in the sun to the banks that 
framed rivers in shadow. They broke 
with the past, not only with their bold 
brush strokes and fascination with 
France, butalsowith their interest inart 
and travel. With their exploration of 
the relationship between nature and 
color and light, Jean-Baptiste-Camille 
Corot and company paved the titular 
“road to Impressionism.” 

The exhibition spansaseriesofopen 
rectangular rooms with walls of slate 
and smokethatprovidea rich butsubtle 
background. A cleverand gracefulhand 
is evident in the arrangement of the 

works of artaccording to themes based 
upon elements of nature. The curator’s 
notes mix ofartwith biographi- 
cal information and provide the visitor 
with a well-rounded portrait of both 


t } 
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The first painting in the exhibition, 
Corot’s “The Evening Star” (1849), sets 
the tone with its focus on changes in 
light during sunset and its use of nature 
as a frame for the people within the 
painting. “The Evening Star” connects 
not only the viewer to the pre-Impres- 
sionist movement but also the pre-Im- 
pressionist movement to Baltimore. 
William Walters, founder of the mu- 
seum, knew Corot and commissioned 
the painting for his daughter Jennie. 

The first grouping focuses on the 
forest of Fontainebleau, an endless 
expanse that surrounds the village of 
Barbizon. The works of art form a 
charming whole in their breadth and 
depth, from Antoine Louis Barye’s 
playful “Tiger Rolling” (1850) to 
Virgile Narcisse Diaz de la Pena’s 
“The Forest of Fontainebleau” (1871), 
a painting of bold color and light that 
looks like a “pile of jewels.” 

The second grouping, “Environs of 

Paris,” movescloserto thecitybutstops 
short of entering its man-made glory. 
The artists instead depict Paris asa part 
of nature by setting it against the end- 
less expanse of land and sky. Theodore 
Rousseau’s “Frost Effect” (1845) over- 
whelms the viewer with its size and 
scope, despite its muted light and its 
use of gray-infused blues and purples. 
Leon Bonvin elicits the same effect by 
taking the oppositeapproach. Heshows 
that nature is a world unto itself with 
‘small watercolors that focus ona single 
person, place, or object, suchasbirds or 
flowers. They are striking in their quiet 
elegance. As noted by the curator, 
Bonvin’s focus on the “four seasons” 
and his “varied use of light” were a 
precursor to Impressionism. 

The focus shifts from land to sea as 


the third grouping consists of scenes of 


the Seine. They are reminiscent of the 
style of the English artist John Con- 


) 
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stable and soothing in their simplicity 
but dull in comparison to the vivid de- 
pictions of the forest of Fontainebleau 
and environs of Paris. Nonetheless, a 
clever transition occurs while viewing 
three paintings that sit side-by-side. 
Charles-Francoise Daubigny’s “Twi- 
light” (1866) stands in self-contained 
and shadowed contrast to his “The 
Coming Storm” (1871), a painting of 
“loose spontaneousbrushworkandrich 
use of color.” Its splashes of Kelly green 
andceruleanblueand softening ofsuch 
details as people and objects in service 
of emphasizing the titular storm neatly 
movethevisitor’sfocusto Alfred Sisley’s 
“The Terrace of St. Germain” (1875), a 
painting that is boldly and fully Im- 
pressionist. 

’ The final grouping focuses on the 
Normandy Coast, broadening the 
exhibition’s scope in terms of both lo- 
cation and style. Among the notable 
pieces within the grouping are 
Daubigny’s “Sunset on the Court of 
Villerville” (1875), a physically impos- 
ing landscape whose treatment of sea 
and sky is a study in the nuances of 
color, and Auguste-Emile Flick’s 
“Beach at Fecamp” (1875), a jaunty 
portrait of beachgoers that resembles 
the bright, light, and airy European 
travel ads of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. The last painting in the both the 
grouping and the exhibition is Monet’s 
“Windmills Near Zaandaam,” a land- 
scape of the Dutch countryside ren- 
dered in subtle color and light and 
simple shapes with undefined lines. 
Its “peasant subject, gestural brush- 
work, and expansive sky suggest 
Monet’s continued respect for his 
early Barbizon mentors.” 

“The Road to Impressionism” is on 
display through Jan. 17 in the Centre 
Street building of the Walters Art Mu- 
seum, 600 N. Charles St. in Mt. Vernon. 
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Photos from fetish to football 


Photographer Sam Holden showcases his diverse body of work 


BY QUINN ROWAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Picture yourself walking down Bal- 
timore Street late at night. “Larry 
Flynt’s Hustler Club” is illuminated 
with red and blue florescent lights 
and inside women donned in fishnet 
stockings and red pleather panties 
swing their legs into positions that 
would make gymnasts cringe. As your 
feet shuffle upon the dirty sidewalk, 
an old guy who looks like Paul 
Newmantrides his bicycle past you— 
an empty egg crate securely fastened 
to its front. Finally, as your eyes pe- 
ruse the shrouded storefronts you 
notice Ray Lewis standing shirtless 
on the corner, hugging a football be- 
tween bulging muscles. You think to 
yourself, “Ray, what are you doing 
here?” 

This bizarre, fetish-friendly carni- 
val feeling was overwhelmingly 
present in Sam Holden’s art exhibit, 
which is currently being displayed at 
Mission Space on 338 N. Charles St. 
A Baltimore native, Holdenisa thirty- 
five year old freelance portrait pho- 
tographer. He grew up taking pic- 
tures with his father, who is also a 
professional photographer. Although 
Holden is known primarily for his 
photographs of the Baltimore Ravens 
and his contributions to the City Pa- 
per, the art displayed at Mission Space 
covered a wider, more evocative range 
of topics. 

The majority of the photographs 
in this exhibit display scantily clad 
women in shiny pleather outfits and 
tall black boots that seem to require 
many hours of lacing. Holden’s pref- 
erence for portraiture is evident 
throughout the exhibit, although it 
arguably takes a back-seat in the fe- 
tish photographs depicting female 
masturbation. In a photograph en- 
titled “J.P. #5,” Holden displays the 
centrifugal crotch shot, whereina pair 
of red-nailed hands are thrust sug- 
gestively under red zip-up panties. 
The red of the fingernails as well as 


the panties contrast dramatically with , 


the green-hued skin because ofa tech- 
nique Holden used called “cross-pro- 
cessing.” 
Inphotography, when youshoota 
roll of film, you shoot on negatives. 
However, if you shoot on slide film, 
youcreatea positive. When that posi- 
tive is developed in a negative devel- 
oper, the colors become highly satu- 
rated, creating a fantastic effect. This 
technique, especially when used in 
his fetish images, is suggestive of the 
fluorescent lighting one might see on 
Baltimore Street—provocative colors 
that suggest surreal images. This sur- 
realist atmosphere is accentuated by 
photographs of sinister characters. 
For example, in a piece called “J.P.G, 


#1,” a taunting man with large eyes | _ 
andaneatlytrimmedhandlebarmus-  |___ 


tache invites the viewer to enter into 
this dramatic theater. 

In addition to his fetish photog- 
raphy, Holden’s exhibit includes 
portraitures of Baltimore Ravens 
players and well-known bands such 
as Linkin Park and Good Charlotte. 
Although Holden produces com- 
mercial photography for a living, 
his inclusion of these portraitures 
asserts his statement “my profes- 
sional work and my art are really 
onein the same.” In one of Holden’s 
more intimate photographs, “Ray 
Lewis *NFS,” Lewis is depicted 
shirtless and dripping wet, cradling 
a football within his arms as if it 
were his own baby. Although Lewis 
is closely shrouded by dark shad- 
ows, the picture contains a green- 
ish-yellow hue, creating an eerily 
personal photograph. In this in- 
stance, Holden uses the cross-pro- 
cessing technique in a way that is 
less theatrical then his fetish pieces. 

In a photograph entitled “Billy 
Martin - Good Charlotte,” Billy 
Martin stands gallantly in a dark 
suit with glistening guitar thrust 
forward, inviting the onlooker to 
pay close attention. All things in the 
photograph, including Martin’s face 
and tie, are tinted a bright green. 
Although this piece is less artistic 
than his other works, it is obvious 
that Holden considers his work an 
important part of his progress as a 
photographer. 


Finally, in addition to his fetish 
work and celebrity portraiture, 
Holden displays a small number of 
thoughtful, artistic pieces. Ina pho- 
tograph entitled “Dan VanAllen,” 
Holden depicts an older, friendly- 
looking man on a skinny bicycle. 
Although the picture is done with 
sepia, a brown color which adds an 
“old-time”. feeling to black-and- 
white photography, it is clear that 
the man wearsa plaid zip-jacket and 
heavy black boots. “Scales,” another 
photo, is unique in Holden’s ex- 
hibit. This sepia photo depicts a 
close-up shot of seven scales of an 
unknown animal. Unlike any other 
in the exhibit, this photograph sug- 
gests Holden’s less comical interest 
in texture and contrast; although 
there is no focus on the shiny tex- 
ture of tight corsets, there is a keen 
observation of the layered hexago- 
nal scales. These scattered sepia pic- 
tures hint at a deeper understand- 
ing of evocative photography. 

After viewing Holden’s exhibit, 
with its taunting carnival sentiment, 
philosophical photography questions 
arose. Should a picture of Billy Mar- 
tin holding his guitar be considered 
art? Holden’s emphasis on staged fe- 
tish photography dismisses him from 
the realm of philosophic answers. 
However, there are times when his 
photographs gleam something deeper 
then the cleft ofback skin froma tight 
corset. 


JHU THEATER GETS A NEW HOME 


cipline at Hopkins, but itis a work - 

in progress, and depends on the 

interest ofunderclassmenwhocan — 
carry this vision far into the future, — 
_ Thegroupis holding an info ses- _ 
‘sion this week at “the barn” for all — 
those interested in contributing to 
* dit and manaj of — 
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Dude, where's 


Your Transportation 


BY HARRISON BRADLOW 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Most Hopkins students complain 
that there’s little to do around cam- 
pus if you don’thave a car. Baltimore 
is not a pedestrian friendly city, so 
students enviously eye friends with 
wheels, regardless of what they drive. 
Backin Tampa, my 1980 Honda Civic 
would be the subject of many a joke; 
yet here, it’s a prize worth admiring. 

Those students who are lucky 
enough to have a vehicle have a dif- 
ferent complaint: where to park? 

The main office first directed us to 
Security, which was actually the most 
helpful (and most friendly) source of 
information we found. In addition to 
a few leads, they directed us to the 
Parking Office (516-PARK). 

Now, one might presume thatthe 
Parking Office would be in place to 
assist students with parking. But one 
would be incorrect. I am still un- 
clear on what the Parking Office 
does do, but they made it quite clear 
that they, most emphatically, do not 
assist students with parking, unless 
they are commuter students. (Com- 
muter students out there, be 
warned, parking for you is also lim- 
ited.) 

The Housing Office in Wolman 
(516-7962) said they “don’tevenhave 
enough parking for our faculty, we 
can’t help you.” 

So, for those students concerned 
with where to park, the most basic 
answer is simply this: wherever you 
can. Street parking, though some- 
times tedious, is a tried and true 
method. With enough determination, 
a spot can usually be found, and the 
price could not be better. 

It is difficult especially around 
Homewood campus. Most parking 
in the Hopkins area is two hour park- 
ing. South of 29th Street, however, 
this restriction is lifted. So for those 
of you willing to park in a less than 
ideal neighborhood and make a de- 
cent trek back, it is an option. 

Be aware, even the areas where 
‘there are not specific time limits on 

a daily basis almost always have a 
weekly period of time earmarked 
for street cleaning. If your car is 
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my parking space? 
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There are several areas for students to park in Charles Village, with varying levels of convenience and safety. 


there during these periods it will be 
towed. 

However, some students would 
feel less than secure parking expen- 
sive cars on the street — not an issue 
for me and my Civic. Even without 
the intervention of foul play, Balti- 
more winters can wreak havoc upon 
paint jobs. 

So what other options are there? 
Not many. There are some garages in 
the area, notably the Collonade and 
at the Rotunda, but both of these fa- 
cilities do have waitlists. 

The Collonade, across the street 
from the AMRs on University is safe 
and close, but expensive at $154/ 
month. 

Future Care, a retirement home 
on Charles, is $60/month for a park- 
ing spot, but spaces are limited. 

A good source of spots is actually 


the Sunday paper. Many private indi- 
viduals in the area who have spare 
space in their garages will often sell it 
onaweekly basis. Though prices vary, 
$10-$15/weekisasomewhatstandard 
amount. 

For residents of Homewood and 
Bradford, there’s one other option. 
Permits can be obtained to park in 
some designated two hour parking. 
This basically opens up all the spots 
from 29th Street to University for un- 
limited duration parking. Details for 
this can be obtained through the 
Housing Office (be warned thatyou’ll 
need to make a trip to the delightful 
Maryland DMV). 

If you need to park close to cam- 
pus for a few hours try the Baltimore 
Museum of Art lot, but be careful of 
the security guards. 

Ihaveasecret parking trick. Some- 


time after noon on Monday, I park 
between 28th and 29th Street on the 
western side of the road. Over the 
weekend, I move the car to Charles 
St. north of University, which has no 
parking only between 4 p.m. and 6:30 
p.m. on weekdays. Then, sometime 
between 12 p.m. and 4 p.m., I move 
the car back to just south of 29th 
Street. 

Though it is a bit of a pain, more 
time consuming than difficult. For 
students who do not mind parking 
on the street, it is a completely viable 
option. 

One final note: the school itself 
did, at one point, run a parking facil- 
ity for students, the Homewood Ga- 
rage. The garage was torn down this 
semester to build Charles Commons. 
Naturally, there are no plans to build 
another similar garage. 





Cross registration 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Most of the time Hopkins, a mid- 
sized research university, offersenough 
diverse courses to satisfy the full range 
of students’ interests. However, some 
students wish to develop their talents 
—thesaxophone, textile design or Rus- 
sian language, for example — but the 
university does not offer a correspond- 
ing course. 

Luckily, Hopkins students can 
cross-register at the fourteen colleges 
and universities in the Baltimore Stu- 
dentExchange Program, or take classes 
other Hopkins schools such as the 
Peabody Institute and the School for 
Public Health. 

If you wish to study at a different 
institution, you must know exactly 
what class you want to take. Peruse 
the course catalog of the host school. 
Students who want to study dance or 
Russia often look to Goucher. 
Goucher’s course listing is available 
online at http://www.goucher.edu/ 
academics/template_courses.cfm. 

Those who want to improve their 
painting, drawing or photography 
skills often enroll at MICA. Check 
out their Web site at http:// 
www.mica.edu/. 

Registrar Hedy Schaedel noted 
that no matter which institution you 
wish to take classes at, you must 
register through the Hopkins regis- 
trar office. Cross-registration and 
interdivisional registration forms 
are available at the registrar’s of- 
fice. 

All requests must be approved 
by the advising offices. This means 
that Arts and Sciences students must 
get the signature of their academic 
advisor; Engineering students need 
the signatures of their Academic Af- 
fairs advisor and their faculty advi- 
sor. 

“When advisors are looking at 
what you want to take at a different 


school, they check to make sure that" 


we don’t offer it here,” said Associate 
Registrar Betsy Paul, who handles in- 
terdivisional registration. 


helpful but limited 


B® Your Academics 


That means you can’t take Rocks 
for Jocks at Towson just because you 
assume it would be easier than the 
Earth Sciences classes offered at 
Hopkins. 

“Tf the class would fulfill a major 
or minor requirement, you must get 
the major or minor advisor’s ap- 
proval,” said Schaedel. 

Certain other restrictions apply to 
éross-registration. For example, 
freshmen cannot take courses at 
schools in the Baltimore Co-op. First 
years can, however, take classes at 
other Hopkins colleges, such as 
Peabody and the School of Public 
Health. 

Students mayalso not cross-regis- 
ter within the cooperative program 
during summer term. Students may 
not take more than two courses at 
other institutions per year. 

Cross registration and interdivi- 
sional registration is completed by 
mail, not online. “After the student 
fills out the paper work, we send it to 
the host school,” said Paul. 

Due to differences in registration 
periods and the preference given to 
students studying at their own uni- 
versity, Hopkins students attempt- 
ing to schedule a class at another col- 
lege may experience delays in 
finalizing their schedule. 

“The host waits til they've regis- 
tered the majority of their own stu- 
dent body,” before registering stu- 
dents from other colleges, said Paul. 
“T always tell students to check their 
confirmation schedule online because 
that’s the first place [the class] will 
show up.” 

A general overview of these rules 
is published at online at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~advising/ 
@ Chand (Comistic me rine tating aia, 

programs_special.html. 

Despite the small inconveniencies 
associated with registering at a differ- 
ent school, both Schaedel and Paul 
remained positive about cross-regis- 
tration. 

“{Cross-registering] has been 
useful for a lot of students,” said 
Schaedel. “It does increase the at- 
tractiveness of Baltimore, and you 
get to see that when you go to an- 
other campus.” 





Intersession offers change of 
pace from standard semester 


Your Academics 


BY MATT DRAGON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The semester is rapidly coming to 
an end and you're probably thinking 
how great it will feel to sleep till 1 p.m. 
for the six weeks of winter vacation. 
But odds are after three or four weeks 
of sleeping all day, you’re going to get 
bored. 

Ifit feels like the month of Decem- 
ber is enough time at home with your 
family or if you are need some extra 
credits, Intersession might be your 
best bet. - 

When I decided to take an 
Intersession class sophomore year, 
there were several motivating factors. 
First, I knew of a specific class that I 
was interested in taking, Invitation to 
Entrepreneurship — which I highly 
recommend. 

Second, several of my friends were 
thinking about taking an intersession 
class, so I knew that there would be 
people around that I could hang out 
with while I wasn’t in class. 

Third, I had been home all win- 
terbreak freshman year, andI knew 
that it could get boring bumming 
around New Jersey for a month and 
a half. 

I think each of these reasons car- 
ries a certain amount of validity. It is 
important that the class youare plan- 
ning to take interests you, but also 
thatarearen’tallaloneinacoldsnowy 
Baltimore winter. 3 

Ifyouare taking a three credit class 
over Intersession you will be in class 
three to five hours a day, five days a 
week. This is obviously a big commit- 
ment to the class and one I was not 
interested in making. 

Rather, Invitation to Entrepre- 
neurship was a one credit class, 

_ which only ran three hours a day for 

- one week, and featured guest speak- 

ers each day. I was interested in the 
business minor and the schedule 
speakers seemed very relevant to 


me. 
Although it may be hard to find a 
aX. 


class that is beneficial to your major 
from the small selection of 
Intersession classes itis always a good 
idea to look. 

Intersession can behelpif you ever 
have to drop a class during the regu- 
lar school year. If you are stuck with 
twelve credits instead of fifteen one 
semester, taking an intersession class 
one year may prevent you from hav- 


aS 
If you are taking a 


three credit class over 
Intersession you will 
be in class three to five 
hours a day, five days a 
week. 


ing to take an extra class during the 
semester. 

Asawarning, this class tends to fill 
up soon after registration for 
intersession opens. The speakers tend 
to be connected to Hopkins or Balti- 
more, like last year when the founder 
of Under Armor spoke. If you’re in- 
terested in business or thinking about 
the Business minor, it’s a great class 
to start out with. 

One of the downsides (or upsides 
depending on your point of view) of 
Intersession is that therearea lot fewer 
people around. The dormsare pretty 
empty and the social life is even less 
active than usual. 

Now don’t fool yourself, there 
are still going to be plenty of people 
in the library every day, so you can 
scratch those dreams of spreading 
your stuff across 10 tables on M- 
Level. 

It is for this reason that I recom- 
mend taking a class with people you 
know. Not only does it make waking 
up to go to class easier, but you will 
also have the same amount of work 


and be in class at the same time as 
your frierids, so you can maximize 
the time you can hang out with them 
when you're out of class. 

Inever had an issue with not being 
able to come up with something to 
do, but I feel I would have been genu- 
inely bored if I hadn’t had some 
friends around during my week-long 
class. 

It was a lot more fun, and seemed 
a lot less like school, when after class 
got out at 12 we'd all go get. some 
lunchand then head back to the dorm 
to get our homework out of the way 
or take a nap. 

Yes I did say homework, but for 
Invitation to Entrepreneurship 
there wasn’t a lot, and you can usu- 
ally get a good grasp on what is go- 
ing to be the expected work load by 
reading the course description be- 
fore registering. 

For me, an additional consider- 
ation was accessibility to food. One of 
the dinning halls is open each year 
during intersession, butall other uni- 
versity dining facilities are closed for 
the three weeks some students are on 
campus. 

This is a downside to 
Intersession. It gets really cold and 
you can get tired of eating nothing 
but Ramen and E-Z-Mac. You 
should check out how far you would 
have to walk for food and see if you 
up for the travel in the middle of 
January. Also, if you're ona univer- 
sity meal plan, save up your blocks 
from Fall semester because you 
don’t get more for intersession. 

Another thing is thatsome classes, 
like Invitation to Entrepreneurship, 
give you food each day since you have 
to wake up early. 

When it comes to food, it helps, 
once again, to have friends around 
because then you have someone to 
walk tothe dining hall or order food 
with. 

Intersession can be a really fun 
time on campus provided you pick a 
class you're interested in and have 
some friends around during the win- 
ter break. I would definitely recom- 
mend it. 





Stay in shape with fitness classes 
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BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


A great way to get into shape for 
those clueless about how to use the 
various exercise equipment is to sign 
up for the fitness classes at the recre- 
ation center. 

Passes only costs $40/semester and 
offers a variety of popular workout 
classes that you can take as frequently 
as you want. The pass is available at 
the recreation center during business 
hours. The schedule changes every 
semester but almost always offers a 
few yoga classes, pilates, spinning and 
aerobics. 

The Experiential Yoga is an 
evening class that offers a relaxing 
but successful workout. This 
semester’s teacher, Charlie, is great at 
yoga, but his somewhat “spiritual” 
teaching nature may not be for every- 
one. He also take out a guitar at the 
end of the session and sometimes 
plays Christian songs that may put 
off the non-Christians and nonreli- 
gious pupils. This class — the longest 
class offered — is almost an hour and 
a half. 

Sunrise Yoga is a great way to start 
your day. Working out in the morn- 
ing makes your adrenaline higher for 
the rest of the day. But, like experien- 
tial yoga, sunrise yoga can bea bit too 
much for people not into the spiritual 
side of yoga. 

Unfortunately this semester a 
regular Yoga class and Yogalates, 
two of my favorite classes, are not 
offered this semester. Hopefully 
they'll return to the calendar next 
semester. 

On the Ball is an average exercise 
class. I didn’t feel like I got the best 
workout I could have after working 
out for thirty minutes, but it is defi- 
nitely helpful for those looking to im- 
prove their abdominals. 

Don’t expect to get a serious work 
out in the woman’s self defense, but it 
is a helpful class, especially when you 
go to school in Baltimore. 

The Strippercize and Hip Hop 
Dance classes are fun, although the 
quality of workout is questionable. 
You also have to check your pride at 
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the door because some of the moves 
they teach you can be somewhat 
risqué for the more reserved. 

There are several workout classes 
at midday, including Lunch Tone, 
Spinning, Women in the Weight 
Room, Step and Abs and Pilates. Al- 
though these classes are of high qual- 
ity, they are scheduled around noon, 
either directly before or after lunch 
when most students are either hun- 
gry or too full to exercise. Students 
also have to factor in the need to 
shower afterwards if you have a class 
in the afternoon. 

Women in the weight room, along 
with Strippercize, are gender specific. 
Women in the weight room is great 
forwomen interested in building their 
muscles but notin front of the intimi- 
dating guys lifting 400 pounds that 
normally inhabit the weight room. 

Butt and Guts is a great class for 
people who want to focus on toning 
those specific areas and is popular 
among girls. 

Spinning,aclas~ singexercise bikes 








FILE PHOTO 
Strippercize is one of the many classes offered at the Athletic Center. 


is also a quality class, although only 
offered at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced level this semester. Although 
not as popular as it was in the eighties, 
spinning is still a great way to build up 
strong leg muscles, but I would not 
recomimend the advanced classes to 
anyone who has never donc it before. 

I think the pilates classes are the 
best option for most people. The 
teachers are usually very friendly and 
helpful and the exercises can be done 
at different levels from the beginner 
to the advanced, with everyone get- 
ting a good work out. Pilates focuses 
on using your own body asa weight 
and builds muscles and flexibility at 
the same time. 

There are several fewer classes 
this semester than last semester, es. 
pecially on the weekend. Last se- 
mester there were about halfa dozen 
fitness classes offered on Saturda 
and Sunday, while this Pesiier 
there are none, even though the 
weekends are when most Students 
have the most ine to work out, 
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JHU Theater's USA isa 


weak stab at the Dos 
Passos classic 


The Astin/Dunn-directed production buckles under the 
breadth of the work itself despite a strong cast. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THEJOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the people of this country have 
sought to understand just what it 
means to be an American, and liter- 
ary minds from Twain to Steinbeck 
have conceived images of America in 
service of a vast spectrum of intellec- 
tual, cultural and political ideologies. 
Once the search for collective identity 
got started, it never slowed down. Out 
of this quest for understanding came 
the USA trilogy, written by Chicago- 
born Jazz AgenovelistJohn Dos Passos. 

The trilogy’s three novels, The 
42nd Parallel (1930), 1919(1932) and 
The Big Money (1936), paint a series 
of fragmented pictures of the nation, 
colorfully written and interspliced 
with movie montage-style newsreel 
sections that list soundbites about 
current events and pop culture ad- 
vertisements that focus on the last 
few years of and the period immedi- 
ately following World War One. 

The novels have a distinctly so- 
cialist bent, and unlike the work ofhis 
Lost Generation colleagues Fitzgerald 
and Hemingway, Dos Passos focuses 
on the lives of common, working- 
class Americans. His heroes are not 
the maudlin romantics of the English 
nobility and the American industri- 
alist leisure class; they are the pawns 
who get knocked over by the games 
of the rich, and who are driven— 


naturally, as Dos Passos sees it—to 
the workers’ movements of Eugene 
V. Debs or the John Birch Society. 
The USA trilogy was adapted for 
the stage in 1959 by Dos Passos and 
playwright Paul Shyre, and this past 
Friday saw the opening night per- 
formance of U.S.A. by the Johns 
Hopkins University Theater (for- 
mally the Hopkins Studio Players), 
directed by John Astin and Loren 
Dunn and staged at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. This is the second 
production of the season for Astin, 
the legendary Hopkins alumnus and 
professor who made the TV’s 
Gomez Addams so memorable. 
Astin and Dunn—a Hopkins 
graduate of the class of 2004 and 
now a member of the faculty in the 
Homewood Arts Workshops, 
teaching acting and directing classes 
alongside his mentor—are getting 
used to working together. But their 
interpretation of USA was flawed 
beyond the opening night butter- 
flies from which its cast was obvi- 
ously suffering. The play never 
settled into a solid footing, as er- 
ratic staging decisions and unreli- 
able periodicity made the play seem 
like an impotent, uninspired read- 
ing of a work that, in novel form, is 
a tour de force of vigor and artistry. 
The play opens with a monologue 
by sophomore James Zwerneman 
which is taken almost verbatim from 
the prologue to The 42nd Parallel. 


Each cast mem- 
ber plays a vari- 
ety of charac- 
LP =e he a 
returning to 
different 
roles at 
differ- 
Sonat 
poi- 
nts 






in the 
play, but 

Zwereneman’s pri- 
mary role is that of 

J.Ward Moorehouse, 
anenergeticyoung pro- 

fessional who works his 
way up from lowly dispatch 
reporter fora Pittsburgh news- 
paper to president of a public 
re- lations firm. Along theway, he falls 
in love with Gertrude Staple (sopho- 
more Liz Gilbert), the beautiful but un- 
stable daughter of a wealthy industrial- 
ist, fights in the war and makes friends 
with Dick Savage (sophomore 
Chunwoo Kae), E.R. Bingham (sopho- 
more Anthony Blaha) and other busi- 
nessmen. He inspires admiration from 
his impressionable stenographer Janey 
Williams (sophomore Tania Hamod), 
but arouses his wife’s jealousy by be- 
friending the charming and refined 
Eleanor Stoddard (junior Elspeth 
Kursh). 

Ward’s story is sweeping Ameri- 

can epic that touches on the issues of 
corporate morality, ambition and re- 






















ward, and the social ills of the indus- 
trial complex, which Dos Passos con- 
ceives of as a massive public rela- 
tions scheme, but the play 
hardly has time to give 

these issues suf- 
ficient at- 
ten- 











tion. 
rattan 
of this is 
a problem 
one of adapta- 
tion: it is impos- 
sible to cram the ma- 
terial covered in Dos 
Passos’ three novels into a 
two-hour stage show. 
Buteven more troublesome are 
the adaptations of the newsreel sec- 
tions and several sections from the 
written works that described the lives 
of cultural figures such as Debs, 
Isadora Duncan and Henry Ford, 
which became monologues in the 
stage version. The newsreels could 
have been treated sufficientlyina film, 


but as Astin and Dunn arranged it, 
theactorsmerelystood side-to-side fac- 
ing the audience, shouting out head- 
lines. The result was an unimaginative 
elementary school pageant-style scene 
interjected every three scenes orso, and 
it did not capture the spirit or avant- 
garde pace of Dos Passos’ writing in the 
equivalent sections of the novel. 
Likewise, in the novel, the 
profiles of famous figures 
served to remind the 
reader ofthe con- 
text of the 
story and 
the person- 
alities that 
shaped the era, 
but their adapta- 
tion to mono- 
logue form did not 
do justice to the 
original. In 
the 
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frexceteend 
workman 
acter, as there 
was in the novels, so the 
monologue about the Socialist 
leader Eugene V. Debs was irrelevant. 
The appearance of famed dancer 
Isadora Duncan wassimilarlyawkward. 


char- 


ItwasasifShyreand Dos Passostried to 
adapt an epic without the proper tools, 
on an inappropriately miniature scale. ; 

With these sorts of problems, it’s’ 
hard to distribute blamebetweena poor 
adaptation and poor production, but 
atothertimes, thecastandcrewseemed 
more clearly accountable. Ward and 
Gertrude’s first kiss was awkwardly- 
staged, with Zwereneman’s back to the 
audience, and a scarcity of props and 
music piped in at odd moments made 
for off-kilter transitions and a dull aes- 
thetic. Astinand Dunn didn’teven take 
the time to make sure that all their ac- 
tors spoke with period accents: Blaha 
and Kursh were in somewhat appro- 
priate voices, but each exclamation 
from Gilbert and Hamod had a clearly 
21st-century cadence. The play was set 
in and around 1917, and lets face it, 
people talked durn funny back then. 

However, Blahaand Zwereneman’s 
performances carried the production. 
Blaha was the only member of the cast 
who was able to vary his character for 
each persona he played, and 
Zwereneman performed with confi- 

dence and repose. Gilbert acted with 
the same intensity and overstate- 
ment that she uses onstage 

with the Buttered Niblets 
and in last year’s pro- 
duction of Talking 

With. Hamod and 

Kursh had less opportu- 
nity to develop their vari- 
ousroles, butendeduppro- 
ducing solid performances 
and Hamod even sang at one 
pointina powerful, movingalto 
that would add grace to any musi- 
cal theater performance. Kaeseemed 
tohave difficulty shifting between char- 
acters and remembering lines, and 
probably wasn’t the best choice for his 
part. 

JHU Theater’s production of USA 
was ragged at best, and a big disap- 
pointment from thetwo (arguably) best 
theater directors on campus. But the 
challenge they took upon themselves 
was big — half of the show’s flaws were 
written into the script. Hopefully their 
next production will be more appro- 
priate in scope, vision and taste. 





Old heroes and new bards take up the pen 


Newly-compiled works by Kerouac, Tweedy and Levine drench the presses with poetic ink 





Windblown World: The 
Journals of Jack 
Kerouac, 1947-1954 
Douglas Brinkley, ed. 
Viking Books, $17.65 


BY MASON MARCUS 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Delving into the eh life of an 
artist has always been a sort of double 
curse. On the one hand it can be pro- 
vocative and often unsettling, as is 
the case with Eliot or Kipling. On the 
other hand, the historical context that 
a writer operated in can frequently 
inform and illuminate a text—even 
(let the modernists object) uncover 
new dimensions of conversation and 
analysis outside of the words written 
on the page. And if a poster boy for 
this conflict had to be picked, Jack 
Kerouac, the media darling of 1959, 
would makean interesting candidate. 

Kerouac has marked pop-culture 
in a more pervasive way than almost 
any writer in the late 20th century, 
fathering a generation of drugged out 
white collar hipsters looking for truth 
in trash cans and broken glass bottles. 
There are hundreds of books pub- 
lished about his life, later publication 
of earlier works which rightfully 
should have remained shelved andan 
enduring mythic status which has yet 
to dissolve. All of this leaves little room 
for yet another book. 

Yet somehow Windblown World 
succeeds and succeeds brilliantly. The 
nearly seamless editing, done by Dou- 
glas Brinkley (an odd choice for a 
historian who generally writes on 

_ dryer topics) avoids the pitfalls of 
_ Sticking too close to the journal’s ba- 


moral- 
‘olstoy, and counting words 
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sequent publication and mild success 
and finally takes us through America, 
city by city, in the same fastidious- 
ness style ofOn the Road. 

But the true pleasure in reading 
the journals comes from Kerouac’s 
lyrical prose, often trite or cliché 
but always revealing. The terrible 
loneliness that Kerouac felt, often 
played down in his novels, is writ- 
ten in frank and beautiful language, 
often more convincing than some 
of the novels themselves. The final 
section of the journal, “Rain and 
Rivers,” reads roughly like a travel- 
ogue, as Kerouac treks through San 
Francisco, Richmond, Calif., 
Algiers, La., Idaho and Montanaand 
lives up, once again, to his title as a 
Great American Novelist. He suc- 
ceeds, as few authors can, by de- 
scribing in mesmerizing detail the 
facets of the American City, the 
sprawl and the country, with the 
awe and reverence of William Carlos 
Williams and the gusto of Faulkner. 

The journals, while adding little 
new to his cannon, add something to 
Kerouac as a man, more than the re- 
cent posthumous publication of his 
letters and manuscripts. They are re- 
vealing and absurd, comicand deeply 
moving, and ultimately even illumi- 
nating. 
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Adult Head 
Jeff Tweedy 
Zoo Press, $14.95 


BY MASON MARCUS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Rock fans always like to think of 
their favorite rock star as a poet, from 
Jimmy Page to Warren Zevon to Tom 
Petty. But the buzz over the poet/pop 
star has picked up a little in the last 
few months. First, newly-appointed 
Oxford English professor Christo- 
pher Ricks took on the gargantuan 
task of quantifying, through metric 
analysis, the corpus of Bob Dylan lyr- 
ics in an attempt to prove, defini- 
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tively, the genius of the singer’s 
poetese. Then, the small but respected 
Zoo Press of Omaha, Neb. created a 
special biannual zine called The Night- 
ingale Edition to showcase, as their 
Web site puts it, “the relationship 
between song and word and explore 
both the literary possibility and liter- 
ary merit of contemporary popular 
lyricists.” The first lime-lighted 
“poet?” Jeff Tweedy. 

The Wilco lead singer’s newbook, 
Adult Head — a pun on the Flaming 
Groovies’ Teenage Head — is an un- 
fortunate amalgam of generally un- 
structured, unpunctuated and unin- 
teresting poems that wouldn’t even 
make good pop songs. Perhaps the 
worst of the bunch, “This is New”, is 
a poem whose lines (“this is new/ this 
is / the new / the new me / the new 
then / the new is...”) wouldn’t even 
pass in a high school writing work- 
shop. 

Ona purely physical spectrum, his 
poems vacillate between moments of 
unwitting delight and the mundane 
depression of the everyday, reveling 
in the sequentially random imagery. 
In “Way of Light (Christmas, 1978)” 
the narrator describes a nativity scene, 
and in “The Black Hours,” the poem 
takes the reader through a night se- 
quence. But the latter of the two em- 
ploys the sort of metaphor butchering 
that hurts to read, “your mind’s a ma- 
chine / that’s deadly and dull.” To bor- 
rowfrom Frost, ifametaphorisaway of 
saying one thing in terms of another, 
thana mind, whichisreactionary, which 
is improvisational, which is finite, is 
nothing like a machine. 

- Another oneofhis poems, “Yacht- 
ing?”, reads, “Ihave never been yacht- 
ing / gr ona boat / but / limagine it / 
a passionate bath / with an older 
brother / gentle then turning / com- 
petitive / as he studies / for the bar.” 
These comparisons are hard to stom- 
ach in a ten line poem that provides 
no concrete framework for the meta- 
phor to reference and leaves the reader 
in a state of general indifference. 

If bad metaphors don’t make for 
bad poetry, bad punctuation certainly 
does. The book consists of forty-five 
poems with, by my count, a few apos- 
trophes, no capitalization, and not a 
single period. And reading them, it 
became sorely apparent that what was 
really needed was a guitar solo, which 
may not be too far from the truth. 
Zoo Press’s Web site (http:// 
www.zoopress.org) writes that, “The 
Greeks referred to singers and poets 
with the same word after all, aoidos, 
long before the word poietes came 
along.” Still, it seems a little inane 
that we should turn our backs on a 
fewhundred of years of critical theory 
and revert back to a two thousand 
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year old ideology (which presumed a 
poet/singer, not a singer gone po- 
etic). 
To be fair, I listen to Wilco and I 
sort of like Uncle Tupelo (Tweedy’s 
old band), and I even own a few of 
their records. But unless you’re Bo 
Jackson, conventional wisdom states 
that youshouldn’ttry to do two things 
at the same time and do justice to 
them both. If Tweedy wanted to write 
abookof poetry, he should have done 
just that, instead of writing a book of 
lyrics masquerading as poems. Until 
then, let’s leave the troubadours in 
the 12th century, give Jeff Tweedy his 
guitar back and call it a night. 
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Breath 
Philip Levine 
Knopf, $23 


BY AMBER JENKINS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


~ Philip Levine’s latest work, Breath 
is everything a book of poetry should 
be. Nearly every poem stands autono- 


mously as a unique statement of an. 


idea or story, but fits as well into the 
greater scheme of the collection— 
the overarching narrative in which 
Levine presents a picture of human- 
ity in contemporary society. The po- 
ems are personal and intimate, but 
from this intimacy, Levine elucidates 
much larger themes: the nature of 
memory, the relationship between 
humans and nature and the opposi- 
tion in modern society between the 


- elite and the average person. 


Levine manages this balancing feat 
primarily by creating a speaker who 
addresses the reader in a colloquial 
and questioning voice. Weare treated 
like old friends. We are asked to re- 
member along with the speaker: “Do 
you remember an impossible city / 
on the river Styx, population de- 
pressed, / altitude a mile below every- 
thing?,” and “Did the wind blow that 
night?” (“Naming,” “My Brother, An- 
tonio, The Baker.”) Levine often be- 








gins his poems with ambiguous pro- 
nouns, assuming the reader knows, 
as. we would if we were in dialogue 
with a friend, the person he is talking 
about. The first line of “The Great 
Truth” is: “Early Sunday morning 
he’d drive the black Packard,” and 
“Yenkl” begins with: “He blessed each 
weed budding the spring fields.” As 
the poems progress, we are able to 
infer who these “he”s are, but it is 
only through hints, never direct state- 
ments. Throughout the collection we 
areintroduced to family members and 
friends who reappear in multiple po- 
ems. We learn about and become a 
part of the speaker’s family. 

The creation of such intimacy be- 
tween speaker and audience leads to 
a high level of trust, and it is this 
confidence of the reader in the voice 
of the poems that allows Levine to 
transcend the mere stories and 
memories he relays. These anecdotes 
are meant to evoke greater thoughts 
about the world, which Levine pre- 
pares the reader to confront through 
the gentle guide of the speaker. In 
“Praise,” the speaker recalls the death 
of a friend. The poem is overtly an 
elegy, but on a more subtle level, the 
reader is asked to examine nature’s 
reaction to and relationship with hu- 
man sadness. When “the great heads 
of the sunflowers fall and rise,” and “ 
.. the brutal air itself groans with his 
praise” Levine suggests (through a 
traditional elegiac trope) that the 
motions of nature are responsive to 
human sadness and the sunflowers 
and air suffer with us, Again, in PartV 
of the longer poem “Dust,” Levine 
begins with a simple incident: watch- 
ing TV. And yet, the contemplation 


he attaches to this incident — the - 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://LINEONLL 
The works in Philip Levine’s new book are everything poems should be. 


show on TV reminds him ofa photo-* 
graph he saw once in Life magazine of - 
a farmer’s family fleeing a dust storm” 
— leads the reader to consider the 
other ways in which man flees (Levine 
references the gal fall of man- 
kind) and con tantly seeks stability 
and safety. He switches to a scene 
with his wife at dinner: “,.. Tonight 
my wife/holdsa glass ofblack Catalan 
wine up / to the candlelight and drinks , 
to my New Year / and I to hers, acts as ~ 
good as any / to stall our time from | 
whirling into dust.” The poem comes 
tobe about fear, permanence, love, and / 
time— all this derived froma typically- ' 
mundane story about watching TV. 
Levine frequently uses the common- 
place to draw his readers from the fa- 
miliarity of everyday life to deeper con- 
templations and questions about _ 
existence. The reader is nudged com- » 
fortablyinto these considerations, and, 
often without noticing the transition, 
we find ourselves moved from” 
storytelling to philosophizing. 

And yet, this drawing of the reader 
into the intrigue of his world and po- 
ems isnot all Levine does. The most 
wonderful part of a collection like | 
Breath is that it does so many things for > 
its readers. Though Levine speaks to - 
specificmomentsinhistory (theworld’s " 
and his own), the meanings he derives " 
from these moments are complex and 
timeless. There is much to be discoy- | 


ered in these poems, and by speaking ' “4 


with familiarity to the reader, Levine ' 
‘invites each of us to draw from them * 


_whatwe will from the hints and intima- 


tons hea ee pee: many - 
various minds co ) Poems { 
standings, the possibilities 


this co 
lection become measureless, ‘4 ) 


AE: 
ete a4 ai vedas an 
WA Te Gaaee Ley ea, og 


and under. > 
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Badly Drawn Boy 
plays the 9:30 Club 


This Wednesday, Noy. 17, the 
9:30 Club welcomes Badly Drawn 
Boy to its humble stage. Damon 
Gough, as his mother calls him, 
has garnered attention for his 
folk-pop experiments, sparkling 

. unique material and aggressively 
scruffy appearance due to his af- 
finity for threadbare beanies and 
a perpetual mountain man beard. 
Indeed, Badly Drawn Boy seems 
to better fit in the dark corner ofa 
coffee shop than under the bright 
lights of fame. 

Gough’s debut album The 
Hour of Bewilderbeast, released 
in 2000, shone in critic’s eyes with 
original sound and heartbreak- 
ing harmony. A couple of tracks 
topped the charts and Badly 
Drawn Boy received acclaim as 
the next big thing. From the 
_ Simon and Garfunkle-esque 
| croonof“This Song” to the funky 
keyboard tones of “Once Round 

__ the Block,” Gough’s sound gives 

| off a perpetually wandering 

| warmth, a strolling through the 
mallat Christmastime feeling that 
is both challenging and comfort- 
ing in the same breath. 

However, Gough refuses to be 
| written offas simply folk, and has 
t | included a range of experimental 
sounds which keep the songs 
| lively and relevant. His next two 
| albums, Have You Fed the Fish? 
| and About a Boy continued the 

warm folksy atmosphere but also 
showed an expanding and ma- 
turing sound. : 

For his show at the 9:30 a ma- 
jority of songs will likely be from 
his new album One Plus One 
Equals One; however, it 

-wouldn’t be surprising to hear 

tracks from all three of his pre- 
| vious albums. Doors open at 
| 7:30 p.m.; the show starts with 
| Openingact is Adem. Tickets are 
$20. For more information go 
to http://www. 930.com. 


. 





— Stephanie Yu 


Talib Kweli brings his brand of underground hip hop to Balti 


FEATURED EVENTS 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.XANGA.COM/DJCHUTNEY 
more’s Sonar Lounge this Saturday at 9 p.m. 


Talib Kweli brings the struggle to the SonarLounge 


Straight outta Brooklyn, super 
MC Talib Kweli is coming to a venue 
near you: the Sonar Lounge, this Sat- 
urday night. Kweli and some myste- 
rious special guests will be taking the 
stage for a show at the small club, 
which will most likely sell out before 
the show starts. 

Talib’s story starts out in Brook- 
lyn where in elementary and high 
school he wrote. prolifically and 
ended up befriending Dante Smith, 
who would later be known as Mos 
Def. Through luck and circumstance 


‘Talib then met up with DJ Hi Tek in 


Cincinnati, where Hi Tek was already 
working with the group Mood. After 
several collaborations and guest ap- 
pearances, Hi Tek began working 
exclusively with Kweli. Later, Mos 
Def joined up with the duo to form 
Black Star, one of the most critically 
acclaimed projects of the late 90s. 
Following the success of Black Star, 


Talib and Hi Tek went on to put out 
their own album, Reflection Eter- 
nal, and by 2000 had firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the alternative 
rap community. Unfortunately, de- 
spite critical acclaim neither project 
produced a real hit and the albums 
were commercial disappointments. 

On Quality, Talib’s first proper 
solo release, the young artist tried to 
set up a more commercial sound, 
working with up-and-coming pro- 
ducer Kanye West for the single “Get 
By.” The song featured a very popu- 
lar sample of Nina Simone’s 
“Sinnerman” and was later remixed 
to feature Busta Rhymes and Jay-Z. 
The single did well but the album 
flopped, leaving Talib ina shaky place 
for his next release. 

Fast forward to 2004. Even with a 


‘shout from Jay-Z on “Moment of 


Clarity” Talib remains known as the 
favorite of connoisseurs rather than 











Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, NOY. 11 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
take place in the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 12 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


. SATURDAY, NOV. 13 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 

Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 

-www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 14 


| end 


the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 









a www.catholicjhu.edu for more infor- 
., mation, j ; 
11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
+ Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, © e-mail 


_ HSC@jhu.edu. ; 
~— 2p.m. Stepping wi 
Be rheid services in S pe 

a i ing at 3:30 p.m. 
Recs eureahip meeting: p-m., 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 


Stones 
haffer 


u a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 


Ministry 
3, followed by 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 


THURSDAY, NOV. 11 


7:30 p.m. Don’t miss An, Evening of 
Jazz at the Peabody Institute, 1 E. Mt. 
Vernon St. Call (410) 659-8100 for 
details. 


8 p.m. See the swing Towson Univer- 
sity Big Band at the Towson Center 
Arena, 8000 York Rd. Call (410) 704- 
2244 for details. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 12 


8 p.m. Hear Classical Pianist Garrick 
Ohlsson atthe Joseph MeyerhoffSym- 
phony Hall, 1212 Cathedral St. Call 
(410) 783-8000. 


8:30 p.m. & 10:30 p.m. Check out DC 
Benny atthe Comedy Factory, 36 Light 
Street. Call (410) 547-7798 for details. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 13 


7 p.m. Don’t miss the Vocal Chords in 
action at their Fall Concert in the 
Bloomberg Auditorium. 


8 p.m. Enjoy a variety of cultural per- 


formances at the Culturefest Show in 
Shriver Auditorium. 


- SUNDAY, NOV. 14 


11 a.m. Check out the Jazz Brunch at 
the Inner Harbor Marina, 400 Key 


Highway. Call (410) 837-5339 for de- 
tails. 4 


TUESDAY, NOV. 16 


‘7 p.m. Don’t misdthe Culturefest In- 


an artist likely to achieve platinum 
status. With the recent release of “The 
Beautiful Struggle” Kweli hopes to 
change all of that and prove that he 
can be a skilled, intelligent rapper 
while selling albums like Snoop and 
Jigga. It’s too early to tell how the 
album will fare butthe skills and pres- 
ence of his prior releases are still evi- 
dent, so even ifmainstream fanssleep, 
Talib can rest easy knowing that his 
strong if slow-growing fan base re- 
mains. 

For Saturday’s show tickets are 
$17.50 with doors opening at 9 p.m. 
The special guests remain unan- 
nounced; however, past guests have 
included Mos Defand Saul Williams. 
Sonar is on Saratoga Street so cab fare 
shouldn’t be too pricey either. For 
more information visit .http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


—John Lichtefeld 





CALENDAR 


Vocal Chords rock out in Bloomberg 


How are you spending your Sat- 
urday night? Sick of the same old 


music at frat parties? Then come out. 


and hear the Johns Hopkins Vocal 
Chords sing at their fall concert Sat- 
urday, Nov. 13 in Bloomberg at 7 
p.m. 

The performance will include se- 
lections by Bruce Springsteen, 
Blondie, Chicago, Train, The Beach 
Boys, Maroon 5 and the Beatles, as 
well as a surprise medley sure to 
please. As always with this group, 
there will be a number of humorous 
asides, this time concerning how the 
group has taken out a second mort- 
gage, peddled Grandma’s heirlooms 
and sold the souls of several members 
in order to support their upcoming 
CD, Vintage. You can also expect 
some obscure Eastern European hu- 
mor. 


The Vocal Chords is an eleven. 


member coed group comprised ofand 


directed by JHU undergraduates.- 


Their diverse musical repertoire and 
quirky personalities are what sepa- 
rate them from other acapella groups 
on campus. 

Selections for their interesting 
repertoire, often described as 
“eclectic”, feature songs from every 


genre throughout the last five de- 
cades. The group especially en- 
joys modern rock, contemporary 
pop, eighties favorites and even 
oldies classics. They’re also well 
known for their style of dress 
when performing, which for 
years now has consisted of 
bright, cranberry-colored sus- 
penders for all the guys. It may 
have requireda period of adjust- 
ment, but a number of members 
say they now like the style. 

In addition to performing in 
concerts and events on campus, 
the Vocal Chords take road trips 
a few times a semester to sing 
with other a cappella groups on 
the east coast: Recent trips have 
included stops in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia. In addition to live shows, 
the Vocal Chords have been 
heard on the major radio station 
Mix 106, singing for the JoJo and 
Kenny Morning Show. 

More information about the 
group and its members can be 
found at their Web site, http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~vchords. 


—Anusha Gopalratnam . 
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The Vocal Chords rock the acapella this Saturday night in Bloomberg. 











NOVEMBER 11 To 18 


dian Classical Dance Show in the 
Shriver Auditorium: 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17 


7 p.m. Hear the Guarneri String 
Quartetat the Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center of the University of 
Maryland College Park. Call (301) 
405-2787 for details. 





Miscellaneous Events 


THURSDAY, NOV. 11 


9 p.m. Once again, it’s College Night 


at Hammerjacks at 316 Guilford Ave. 
Call (410) 234-0044 for details. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 12 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in Bal- 

timore offers a discounted admission 

of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. The dis- 

counted admission is a great deal, so 

don’t pass it up! Even if you have been | 
to the aquarium before, head down to 

check out the new dolphin show. For 

more information, including hours of | 
operation, group discounts and direc- 

tions, call (410) 567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 


solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Enjoy exotic teas and diverse 
art at the Culturefest Art Gallery in 
the Mattin Center. © 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Center 
Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the free 
Krispy Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening activity. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 13 


2 p.m. Drawa professional model for 
free at the Art Club’s Life Drawing 
Session in Mattin 208, the drawing 
studio. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 14 


3 p.m. Join the Art of Reading Book 
Club: The Samurai’s Daughter at the 


Walters Art Museum, 600 N. Charles _ 


St. Call (410) 547-9000 for details. 
6 p.m. Get lots of free food at the 


Culturefest International Night 
Market in the Glass Pavilion, 


MONDAY, NOV. 15 


7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. Don’t miss the 
Culturefest Movie Night! In the 


Hodson Auditorium featuring Bend 
It Like Beckham. : 


8 p.m. For those interested in sorori- 
ties and recruitment for next semes- 
ter, check out the Panhellenic Des- 
sert Social in the Glass Pavilion. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


7 p.m. Come participate in a 
Culturefest Discussion in the AMR 
Multi-Purpose Room. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 





THURSDAY, NOV. 11 


12 p.m. Check out the Resumes & 
Cover Letters 201 information ses- 
sion in Mattin 162 tolearnaboutthese 
foundations to any successful career 
endeavor. 


FRIDAY, NOV. i2 


6 p.m. Come listen to Community 
Artist, Cinder Hypki, talk about her 
experiences and the importance of 
artandcommunity service. Also learn 
about Hopkins’s art volunteer groups 
that include the Chinese Lion Dance 
Troupe, Margaret Brent Ballet and 
more. This will be held in the AMR 
Multi-Purpose Room. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 13 


1 p.m. Hear deans from four major 
schools at the Law Information Ses- 


sion: Harvard, Cornell, NYU and - 


Stanford in Mattin 160, 
MONDAY, NOV. 15 


5 p.m, Check out the Pre Health: 
University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine meeting featuring Dean 
of Admissions Gaye Sheffler in 
Mergenthaler 111. . 


in the McCoy Multi-Purpose Room. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 16 


10 a.m. A Peace Corps recruiter will 
be holding Office Hours at the Ca- 
reer Center, Garland Hall, 3rd Floor, 
for those interested in potential op- 
portunities, 


12 p.m. Join the MS/MBA Biotech- 
nology Lunch & Information Ses- 
sion at the Montgomery County 
Campus, Central Building Room 134, 
9601 Medical Center Dr. in Rockville 
tolearnaboutthe biotechnology dual 
degree program. 


- 4p.m. Learn the basics about Apply- 


ing to Graduate School at this infor- 
mation session in Mattin 162. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17 


4:30 p.m. Hear Dr. Patricia Meehan, 
Director of Admissions and Career 
Advancement, of the University of 
Maryland Dental School speak at this 
information session in Mattin 162. 


6 p.m. Come learn about SEO intern- 
ships at the Sponsors for Educa- 
tional Opportunities Information 
Session in the Career Center, Gar- 
land Hall, 3rd Floor. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


5 p.m. Learnthe best way to approach 
parents at the How to Talk to Your 
Parents About Your Career Choices 
information session in Mattin 162. 


8 p.m. MSE Symposium Presents a 
Workshop With Noam Neusner, 
Presidential Speechwriter in the 
AMR Multi-Purpose Room. Learn to 
refine speechwriting skills with alead- 
ing speechwriter for the President. | 


—Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 


_ Anusha Gopalratnam 


————— 


Got an Event? 





ter, ‘ , 
Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 


_ News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order tohave 


6 p.m. Come learn about how Focus 


can help you find your drgam job at the 
Getting Focused feral ye session 


the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail all eyents by the Mon- 
day before publication Nes Mie 
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Chris from the Creative Alliance assists Jackie Ndayizeye with her lantern art project, which the group sponsored. 





Each year a large number of refugees are relocated to Baltimore City from their 
native countries. In order to help them acclimate to the United States, the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee and the American Red Cross jointly organize the Refu- 
gee Youth Project, which provides tutoring and mentoring for the displaced 
children. Every week, students and graduates from various local universities 
volunteer their time to create art projects, go on field trips, help with homework 
and as well as interact with the children to ease their transition to the United States. 





Jackie Ndayizeye and volunteer Nina Blanas show off their lanterns at , 
the Great Lantern Parade before Halloween at Patterson Park. mb) ‘ — Robin Shaw 
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